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TAKING  THE  VOW, 


jliDful  Disclosures 


OF 


AS  EXHIBITED  IN  A 


Rarratiuc  of  l)cr  Sufferinas 


DURING  HER 

RESIDENCE  OF  FIVE  YEARS  AS  A  NOVICE,  AND 
TWO  YEARS  AS  A  BLACK  NUN,  IN  THE 
HOTEL  DIEU  NUNNERY 
AT  MONTREAL. 


**  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues." — Rev.  xviii.,  4. 


PHILADELPHIA  : 

T.  B.  PETERSON,  101,  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
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PREFACE. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  narrative 
will  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  Action,  or  that  the  scenes 
and  persons  that  I  have  delineated  had  not  a  real  existence. 
It  is  also  desired  that  the  author  of  this  volume  may  be 
regarded  not  as  a  voluntary  participator  in  the  very  guilty 
transactions  which  are  described;  but  receive  sympathy  for 
the  trials  which  she  has  endured,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  her  past  experience  and  escape  from  the  power  of 
the  Superior  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  at  Montreal,  and 
the  snares  of  the  Roman  Priests  in  Canada,  have  left  her. 

My  feelings  are  frequently  distressed  and  agitated  by  the 
recollection  of  what  I  have  passed  through ;  and  by  night 
and  by  day  I  have  little  peace  of  mind,  and  few  periods  of 
calm  and  pleasing  reflection.  Futurity  also  appears  uncer¬ 
tain.  I  know  not  what  reception  this  little  work  may  meet 
with,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  its  publication  here,  or 
in  Canada,  among  strangers,  friends,  or  enemies.  I  have 
given  the  world  the  truth,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  on  subjects 
of  which  I  am  told  they  are  generally  ignorant ;  and  I  feel 
perfect  confidence,  that  any  facts  which  may  yet  be  dis¬ 
covered  will  confirm  my  words  whenever  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Whoever  shall  explore  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery  at 
Montreal  will  find  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  interior  of  that  edifice,  given  in  this  book, 
were  furnished  by  one  familiar  with  them  ;  for  whatever 
alterations  may  be  attempted,  there  are  changes  which  no 
mason  or  carpenter  can  make  and  effectually  conceal ;  and 
therefore  there  must  be  plentiful  evidence  in  that  Institu¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  my  description. 

There  are  living  witnesses,  also,  who  ought  to  be  made  to 
speak,  without  fear  of  penances,  tortures,  and  death,  and 
possibly  their  testimony  at  some  future  time  may  be  added, 
to  confirm  my  statements.  There  are  witnesses  1  should 
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greatly  rejoice  to  see  at  liberty  ;  or  rather  there  xoere.  Are 
they  living  now  or  will  they  be  permitted  to  live  after  the 
Priests  and  Superiors  have  seen  this  book?  Perhaps  the 
wretchednuns  in  the  cellshavealready  suffered  for  my  sake 
— perhaps  Jane  Ray  has  been  silenced  for  ever,  or  will  be 
murdered  before  she  has  time  to  add  her  most  important 
testimony  to  mine. 

But  speedy  deathin  relation  only  to  this  world  can  be  no 
great  calamity  to  those  who  lead  the  life  ofanun.  The  mere 
recollection  of  it  always  makes  me  miserable.  It  would  dis¬ 
tress  the  reader  should  I  repeat  the  dreams  with  which  I 
am  often  terrified  at  night ;  for  I  sometimes  fancy  myself 
pursued  by  the  worst  enemies;  frequently  I  seem  as  if  again 
shut  up  in  the  Convent;  often  I  imagine  myself  present  at 
the  repetition  of  the  worst  scenes  that  I  have  hinted  at  or 
described.  Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  secret  place  of  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  cellar;  sometimes  I  think  I  can  hear  the  shrieks 
of  the  helpless  females  in  the  hands  of  atrocious  men  ;  and 
sometimes  almost  seem  actually  to  look  again  upon  the 
calm  and  placid  features  of  St.  Prances,  as  she  appeared 
when  surrounded  by  her  murderers. 

Icannot  banish  thescenesand  character  of  thisbookfrom 
my  memory.  To  me  it  can  never  appear  like  an  amusing 
fable,  or  lose  its  interest  and  importance.  The  story  is  one 
which  is  continually  before  me,  and  must  return  fresh  to  my 
mind,  with  painful  emotions,  as  long  as  I  live.  With  time, 
and  Christian  instruction,  and  the  sympathy  and  examples 
of  the  wise  and  good,  I  hope  to  learn  submissively  to  bear 
whatever  trials  are  appointed  me,  and  to  improve  under 
them  all. 

Impressed  as  I  continually  am  with  the  frightful  reality 
of  the  painful  communications  that  I  have  made  in  this 
volume,  I  can  only  offer  to  all  persons  who  may  doubt  or. 
disbelieve  my  statements,  these  two  things  : — 

Permit  me  to  go  through  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery  at 
Montreal,  with  some  impartial  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
they  may  compare  my  account  with  the  interiorpartsof  the 
building,  into  which  no  persons  but  the  Roman  Bishop  and 
Priests  are  ever  admitted ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  my 
description  true,  then  discard  me  as  an  impostor.  Bring 
me  before  a  court  of  justice — there  I  am  willing  to  meet 
Latargtie,  Dufresne,  Phelan,  Bonin,  and  Richards,  and 
their  wicked  companions,  with  the  Superior,  and  any  of 
the  nuns,  before  a  thousand  men. 

New  York,  January  11,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Early  Life— Religions  education  neglected— First  school — 
Entrance  into  theHchool  of  the  Congregational  Nunnery 
— Brief  account  of  the  Nunneries  in  Montreal — The 
Congregational  Nunnery — The  Black  Nunnery — The 
Grey  Nunnery — Public  respect  for  these  Institutions — 
Instructions  received — The  Catechism— The  Bible. 

My  parents  were  both  from  Scotland,  but  had 
been  resident  in  Lower  Canada  some  time 
before  their  marriage, which  took  place  in  Montreal, 
and  in  that  citv  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life.  I  was 
born  at  St.  John’s,  where  they  lived  for  a  short  time. 
My  father  was  an  officer  under  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  my  mother  has  enjoyed  a  pension  on 
that  account  ever  since  his  death. 

According  to  my  earliest  recollections,  he  was  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  family,  and  had  a  peculiar  passage 
from  the  Bible,  which  often  occurred  to  me  in  after 
life.  I  may  very  probably  have  been  taught  by 
him,  as  after  his  death  I  did  not  recollect  to  have 
received  any  instruction  at  home,  and  was  not  even 
brought  up  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  my  mother, 
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although  nominally  a  Protestant,  not  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  attention  to  her  children.  She  was 
rather  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  Catholics,  and 
often  attended  their  churches.  To  my  want  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  at  home,  and  the  ignorance  of  my 
Creator  and  my  duty,  which  was  its  natural  effect,  I 
think  I  can  trace  my  introduction  to  convents, and  the 
scenes  which  I  am  to  describe  in  the  following  narra¬ 
tive. 

When  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  I  went  to 
school  to  a  Mr.  Workman,  a  Protestant,  who  taught 
in  Sacrament  Street,  and  remained  several  months. 
There  I  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  arithmetic  as 
far  as  division.  All  the  progress  I  ever  made  in 
those  branches  was  gained  in  that  school,  as  I  have 
never  improved  iri  any  of  them  since. 

A  number  of  girls  of  my  acquaintance  went  to 
school  to  the  nuns  of  the  Congregational  Nunnery, 
or  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
The  schools  taught  by  them  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  some  of  my  readers  may  imagine. 
Nuns  are  sent  out  from  that  convent  to  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Canada  to  teach  small  schools ; 
and  some  of  them  are  established  as  instructresses 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  When  I  was 
about  ten  years  old,  my  mother  asked  me  one  day  if 
I  should  not  like  to  learn  to  read  and  write  French, 
and  then  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  attending  the 
school  in  the  Congregational  Nunnery.  I  had 
already  some  acquaintance  with  that  language, 
sufficient  to  speak  it  a  little,  as  I  heard  it  every 
day,  and  rny  mother  knew  something  of  it. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  first  entrance 
into  the  Nunnery;  and  the  day  was  an  important 
one  in  my  life,  as  on  it  commenced  my  acquaintance 
with  a  convent.  I  was  conducted  by  some  of  my 
young  friends  along  Notre  Dame  Street,  till  we 
reached  the  gate.  Entering  that,  we  walked  somedis- 
tance  along  the  side  of  a  building  towards  a  chapel. 
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until  we  reached  a  door,  stopped,  and  rung  a  bell. 
This  was  soon  opened,  and  entering,  we  proceeded 
through  a  long  covered  passage  till  we  took  a  short 
turn  to  the  left,  soon  after  which  we  reached  the  door 
of  the  schoolroom.  On  my  entrance,  the  Superior 
met  me,  and  told  me  first  of  all  that  I  must  dip  my 
fingers  into  the  holy  water  at  her  door,  cross  myself, 
and  say  a  short  prayer  ;  and  this  she  told  me  was 
always  required  of  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
children. 

There  were  about  fifty  girls  in  the  school,  and  the 
nuns  professed  to  teach  something  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  were  very  imperfect,  and  little  attention  was 
devoted  to  them,  the  time  being  in  a  great  degree 
engrossed  with  lessons  in  needlework,  which  was 
performed  with  much  skill.  The  nuns  had  no  very 
regular  parts  assigned  them  in  the  management  of 
the  schools.  They  were  rather  rough  and  unpolished 
in  their  manners,  often  exclaiming,  “  C’est  un 
menti,”  (that’s  a  lie),  and  “  nion  Dieu,”  (my  God), 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  Their  writing  was 
quite  poor,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
put  a  capital  letter  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The 
only  book  of  geography  which  we  studied  was  a 
catechism  of  geography,  from  which  we  learnt  by 
heart  a  few  questions  and  answers.  VVe  were  some¬ 
times  referred  to  a  map,  but  it  was  only  to  point  out 
Montreal  or  Quebec,  or  some  other  prominent  name, 
while  we  had  no  instruction  beyond. 

It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  information  of  some 
of  my  readers,  to  mention  that  there  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  Convents  in  Montreal,  all  of  different  kinds — 
that  is,  founded  on  different  plans,  and  governed  by 
different  rules.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Congregational  Nunnery. 

c.  The  Black  Nunnery,  or  Convent  of  Sister 
Bourgeoise. 

3.  The  Grey  Nunnery. 
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The  first  of  these  professes  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  education  of  girls.  It  would  require,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  proper  examination  to  prove  that  with 
the  exception  of  needlework,  hardly  anything  is 
taught  excepting  prayer  and  catechism  ;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading,  writing,  &c,,  in  fact,  amounting  to 
very  little,  and  often  to  nothing.  This  Convent  is 
adjacent  to  the  next  to  be  spoken  of,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  wall.  The  second  professes  to  be 
a  charitable  institution  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
the  supply  of  bread  and  medicines  for  the  poor ;  and 
something  is  done  in  these  departments  of  charity, 
although  butan  insignificant  amount  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  buildings  and  the  number  of  inmates. 

The  Grey  Nunnery,  which  is  situated  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  is  also  a  large  edifice,  containing 
departments  for  the  care  of  insane  persons  and 
foundlings.  With  this,  however,  I  have  less  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  than  with  either  of  the  others.  I 
have  often  seen  two  of  the  Grey  nuns,  and  know 
their  rules,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Congregational 
Nunnery  ;  they  do  not  confine  them  always  within 
their  walls,  like  those  of  the  Black  Nunnery.  These 
two  Convents  have  their  common  names  (Black  and 
Grey),  from  the  colours  of  dresses  worn  by  inmates. 

In  all  these  three  Convents  there  are  certain  apart¬ 
ments  into  which  strangers  can  gain  admittance,  but 
others  from  which  they  are  always  excluded.  In  all, 
large  quantities  of  various  ornaments  are  made  by 
the  nuns,  which  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Orna~ 
ment  Rooms,  and  afford  large  pecuniary  receipts 
every  year,  which  contribute  much  to  their  income. 
In  these  rooms,  visitors  often  purchase  such  things 
as  please  them,  from  some  of  the  old  and  confiden¬ 
tial  nuns  who  have  the  charge  of  them. 

From  all  that  appears  to  the  public  eye,  the  nuns 
of  these  Convents  are  devoted  to  the  charitable  ob¬ 
ject  appropriated  to  each,  the  labour  of  making  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  known  to  be  manufactured  by  them, 
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and  the  religious  observances,  which  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  their  time.  They  are  regarded  with  much 
respect  by  the  people  at  large  ;  and  now  and  then 
when  a  novice  takes  the  veil,  she  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  temptations  and  trouble  of  this  world 
into  a  state  of  holy  seclusion,  where,  by  prayer,  self¬ 
mortification,  and  good  deeds,  she  prepares  herself 
for  heaven.  Sometimes  the  Superior  of  a  Convent 
obtains  the  character  of  working  rrfiiracles  :  and 
when  such  a  one  dies,  it  is  published  through  the 
country,  and  crowds  throng  the  Convent,  who  think 
indulgences  are  to  be  derived  from  bits  of  her  clothes 
and  other  things  she  has  possessed  ;  and  many  have 
sent  articles  to  be  touched  to  her  bed  or  chair,  in 
which  a  degree  of  virtue  is  thought  to  remain.  I  used 
to  participate  in  such  ideas  and  feelings,  and  began 
by  degrees  to  look  upon  a  nun  as  the  happiest  of 
women,  and  a  Convent  as  the  most  peaceful,  holy 
and  delightful  place  of  abode.  It  is  true  some  pains 
were  taken  to  impress  such  views  upon  me.  Some 
of  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  often  visited  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Nunnery, and  both  catechised  and  talked 
with  us  on  religion.  The  Superior  of  the  Black 
Nunnery  adjoining  also  occasionally  came  into  the 
school,  and  enlarged  on  the  advantage  we  enjoyed 
in  having  such  teachers,  and  dropped  something  now 
and  then  relating  to  her  own  Convent,  calculated  to 
make  us  entertain  the  highest  ideas  of  it,  and  make 
us  sometimes  think  of  the  chance  of  getting  into  it. 

Among  the  instructions  given  to  us  by  the  priests, 
some  of  the  most  pointed  were  directed  against  the 
Protestant  Bible.  They  often  enlarged  upon  the 
evil  tendency  of  that  book,  and  told  us  that  but  for  it 
many  a  soul  condemned  to  hell,  and  suffering  eternal 
punishment,  might  have  been  in  happiness.  They 
could  not  say  anything  in  its  favour  ;  for  that  would 
be  speaking  against  religion  and  against  God.  They 
warned  us  against  its  woe,  and  represented  it  as  a 
thing  very  dangerous  to  our  souls.  In  confirmation 
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of  this,  they  would  repeat  some  of  the  answers 
taught  us  at  catechism  ;  a  few  of  which  I  will  here 
give.  We  had  little  catechisms  ("  Les  Petits  Cate- 
chismes”)  put  into  our  hands  to  study;  butthe  priests 
soon  began  to  teach  us  a  new  set  of  answers,  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  our  books,  from  some  of 
which  I  have  received  new  ideas,  and  got,  as  I 
thought,  important  light  on  religious  subjects  which 
confirmed  me  more  in  my  belief  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines.  Those  questions  and  answers  I 
can  still  recall  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  some  of 
them  I  will  add  here.  I  never  have  read  them,  as  we 
were  taught  them  only  by  word  of  mouth. 

'^Question.  Porquoi  le  bon  Dieu  n’a  pas  fait  tous 
les  commandemens  ?” — “  Response.  Parce  que  1’ 
homme  n’est  pas  si  fort  qu’il  peut  garder  tout  ses 
commandemens.” 

“  Question.  Why  did  not  God  make  all  the  com¬ 
mandments?” — ^'Answer.  Because  man  is  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  them.” 

And  another  :  Q.  Porquoi  I’homme  ne  lit  pas  1’ 
Evangile  ?” — “A.  Parce  que  I’esprit  de  I’homme  est 
trop  borne  et  trop  faible  pour  comprendre  qu’est  ce 
que  Dieu  a  ecrit.” 

”  Q.  Why  are  men  not  to  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment?” — ‘‘A .  Because  the  mind  of  man  is  too  limited 
and  weak  to  understand  what  God  has  written.” 

These  questions  and  answers  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  common  catechisms  in  use  in  Montreal  and 
other  places  where  I  have  been,  but  all  the  children 
in  the  Congregational  Nunnery  were  taught  them, 
and  many  more  not  found  in  these  books. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NUNNERY, 

Btory  told  by  a  fellow  pupil  against  a  priest— Other  stories 
— Pretty  Mary — Confess  to  Father  Richards— My  sub¬ 
sequent  confession  —Instructions  in  the  catechism. 

There  was  a  girl  thirteen  years  old  whom  I  knew 
in  the  school,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  mother,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  familiar. 
She  told  me  one  day  at  school  of  the  conduct  of  a 
priest  with  her  at  confession,  at  which  I  was  aston¬ 
ished.  It  was  of  so  criminal  and  shameful  a  nature, 
I  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  I  had  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  that  I  could  not 
discredit  it. 

She  was  partly  persuaded  by  the  priest  to  believe 
he  could  not  sin,  because  be  was  a  priest,  and  that 
anything  he  did  to  her  would  sanctify  her;  and  yet 
she  seemed  somewhat  doubtful  how  she  should  act. 
A  priest,  she  had  been  told  by  him,  is  a  holy  man, 
and  appointed  to  a  holy  office,  and  therefore  what 
would  be  wicked  in  other  men,  could  not  be  so  in 
him.  She  told  me  she  had  informed  her  motherof  it, 
who  expressed  no  anger  nor  disapprobation  ;  but 
only  enjoined  it  upon  her  not  to  speak  of  it ;  and 
remarked  to  her,  as  priests  were  not  like  men,  but 
holy,  and  sent  to  instruct  and  save  us,  whatever  they 
did  was  right. 

I  afterwards  confessed  to  the  priest  that  I  had 
heard  the  story,  and  had  a  penance  to  perform  for 
indulging  a  sinful  curiosity  in  making  inquiries ; 
and  the  girl  had  another  for  communicating  it.  I 
also  learnt  that  other  children  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  of  similar  proceedings. 

Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  such  language  was 
used  to  me,  and  I  well  remember  how  my  views  of 
right  and  wrong  were  shaken  by  it.  Another  girl 
at  the  school,  from  a  place  above  Montreal,  called 
the  Lac,  told  me  the  following  story  of  what  had 
occurred  recently  in  that  vicinity.  A  young  squaw, 
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called  La  Belle  Marie  (pretty  Mary),  had  been  seen 
going  to  confession  at  the  house  of  the  priest,  who 
lived  a  little  out  of  the  village.  La  Belle  Marie  was 
afterwards  missed,  and  her  murdered  body  was 
found  in  the  river.  A  knife  was  also  found  bearing 
the  priest’s  name.  Great  indignation  was  excited 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  priest  immediately 
absconded,  and  was  never  heard  from.  A  note  was 
found  on  his  table  addressed  to  him,  telling  him  to 
fly  if  he  was  guilty. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  priest  was  fearful  that 
his  conduct  might  be  betrayed  by  this  young  female; 
and  he  undertook  to  clear  himself  by  killing  her. 

These  stories  struck  me  with  surprise  at  first,  but 
T  gradually  began  to  feel  differently,  even  supposing 
them  true,  and  to  look  upon  the  priests  as  men  in¬ 
capable  of  sin;  besides,  when  I  first  went  to  confess, 
which  I  did  to  Father  Richards  in  the  old^French 
church,  since  taken  down,  I  heard  nothing  inTproper; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  several  times  that 
the  priests  became  more  and  more  bold,  and  were 
at  length  indecent  in  their  questions,  and  even  in 
their  conduct  when  I  confessed  to  them  in  the 
Sacristie.  The  subject,  I  believe,  is  not  understood 
nor  suspected  among  Protestants  ;  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  of  it  very  particularly,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  without  saying  things  both 
shameful  and  demoralizing. 

I  will  only  say  here,  that  when  quite  a  child,  I  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  the  priests  at  confession  what  I 
cannot  repeat,  with  treatment  corresponding;  and 
several  females  in  Canada  have  assured  me  that 
they  have  repeatedly,  and  indeed  regularly,  been 
required  to  answer  the  same  and  other  like  ques¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  present  to  the  mind  deeds 
which  the  most  iniquitous  and  corrupt  heart  could 
hardly  invent. 

There  was  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the 
school  of  the  Nunnery,  and  no  regular  system  was 
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pursued  in  our  instruction.  There  were  many  nuns 
who  came  and  went  while  I  was  there,  being  fre¬ 
quently  called  in  and  out  without  any  perceptible 
reason.  They  supply  school  teachers  to  many  of  the 
country  towns,  usually  two  to  each  of  the  towns  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  besides  sending  Sisters  of 
Charity  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Among 
those  whom  I  saw  most  was  St.  Patrick,  an  old 
woman  for  a  nun,  that  is  about  forty,  very  ignorant 
and  gross  in  her  manners,  with  quite  a  beard  on  her 
face,  and  very  cross  and  disagreeable.  She  was 
sometimes  our  teacher  in  sewing,  and  was  appointed 
to  keep  order  among  us.  We  were  allowed  to  enter 
only  a  few  of  the  rooms  in  the  Congregational 
Nunnery,  although  it  was  not  considered  one  of 
the  secluded  Convents. 

In  the  Black  Nunnery,  which  is  very  near  the 
Congregational,  is  a  hospital  for  sick  people  from 
the  city  ;  and  sometimes  some  of  our  boarders,  such 
as  were  indisposed,  were  sent  there  to  be  cured.  I 
was  once  taken  ill  myself  and  sent  there,  where  I 
remained  a  few  days. 

There  were  beds  enough  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  more.  A  physician  attended  it  daily,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  the  veiled  nuns  of  that  Convent 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  there. 

These  would  also  sometimes  read  lectures  and 
repeat  prayers  to  us. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  Congregational  Nunnery 
about  two  years,  I  left  it,  and  attended  several 
different  schools  for  a  short  time.  But  I  soon 
became  dissatisfied,  having  many  and  severe  trials 
to  endure  at  home,  which  my  feelings  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe ;  and  as  my  Catholic  acquaintances 
had  often  spoken  to  me  in  favour  of  their  faith,  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  it  true,  although,  as  I  before  said, 
I  knew  little  of  any  religion.  While  out  of  the  nun¬ 
nery,  I  saw  nothing  of  religion.  If  I  had,  I  believe 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  becoming  a  nun, 
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At  length  I  determined  to  become  a  Black  Nun, 
and  called  upon  one  of  the  oldest  priests  in 
the  Seminary,  to  whom  I  made  known  my  intention. 

The  old  priest  to  whom  I  applied  was  Father 
Rocque.  He  is  still  alive.  He  was  at  that  time 
the  oldest  priest  in  the  Seminary,  and  carried  the 
Bon  Dieu  (Good  God),  as  the  sacramental  wafer  is 
called.  When  going  to  administer  it  in  any  country 
place,  he  used  to  ride  with  a  man  before  him,  who 
rang  a  bell  as  a  signal.  When  the  Canadians  heard 
it,  whose  habitations  he  passed,  they  would  come 
and  prostrate  themselves  to  the  earth,  worshipping 
it  as  a  god.  He  was  a  man  of  great  age,  and  wore 
large  curls,  so  that  he  somewhat  resembled  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Father  Roue.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  Seminary.  This  institution  is  a  large 
edifice,  situated  near  the  Congregational  and  Black 
Nunneries,  being  on  the  east  side  of  Notre  Dame 
Street.  Itis  the  general  rendezvous  and  centre  of 
all  the  priests  in  the  District  of  Montreal,  and  I  have 
been  told,  supplies  all  the  country  as  far  down  as 
the  Three  Rivers,  which  place,  I  believe,  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  are  connected  with  that  at 
Montreal,  as  every  small  place  has  one  priest,  and 
a  number  of  larger  ones  have  two. 

Father  Rocque  promised  to  converse  with  the 
Superior  of  the  Convent,  and  proposed  my  calling 
again  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  at  which  time  I  visited 
the  Seminary  again,  and  was  introduced  by  him  ro 
the  Superior  of  the  Black  Nunnery.  She  told  me  she 
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must  make  some  inquiries  before  she  could  give  me 
a  decided  answer,  and  proposed  to  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  French  family  in 
St.  Lawrence  suberbs,  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 
Here  I  remained  about  a  fortnight ;  during  which 
time  I  formed  some  acquaintance  with  the  family, 
particularly  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was 
a  devoted  Papist,  and  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
Superior,  with  whom  she  stood  on  good  terms. 

At  length,  on  Saturday  morning  about  ten  o’clock, 
I  called,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Black  Nunnery 
as  a  novice,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  had  a 
high  idea  of  life  in  a  Convent,  secluded,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed  the  inmates  to  be,  from  the  world  and  all  its 
evil  influences,  and  assured  of  everlasting  happiness 
in  heaven.  The  Superior  received  me  and  conducted 
me  into  a  large  room,  where  the  novices,  who  are 
called  in  French,  posiulantes,  were  assembled,  and 
engaged  in  their  customary  occupation  of  sewing. 

Here  were  about  forty  of  them,  and  they  were 
collected  in  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
chiefly  near  the  windows ;  but  in  each  group  was 
found  one  of  the  veiled  nuns  of  the  Convent,  whose 
abode  was  in  the  interior  apartments,  to  which  no 
novice  was  to  be  admitted.  As  we  entered  the 
Superior  informed  the  assembly  that  a  new  novice 
had  come,  and  she  desired  any  one  present  who 
might  have  known  me  in  the  world  to  signify  it. 

Two  Miss  Feugnees  and  a  Miss  Howard  from 
Vermont,  who  had  been  my  fellow-pupils  in  the 
Congregational  Nunnery,  immediately  recognized 
me.  I  was  then  placed  in  one  of  the  groups  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  furnished  by  a  nun  called 
Sainte  Clotilde  with  materials  to  make  a  purse  such 
as  priests  use  to  carry  the  consecrated  wafer  in 
when  they  go  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the 
sick.  I  well  remember  my  feelings  at  that  time, 
sitting  among  a  number  of  strangers  and  expecting 
with  painful  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  dinner-hour. 
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Then,  as  I  knew,  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed, 
though  for  which  I  was  but  ill  prepared,  as  I  had 
not  yet  heard  the  rules  by  which  I  was  to  be 
governed,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  forms  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  daily  exercises,  except  the  creed  in 
Latin,  and  that  imperfectly.  This  was  during  the 
time  of  recreation,  as  it  is  called.  The  only  recrea¬ 
tion  there  allowed,  however,  is  that  of  the  mind,  and 
of  this  there  is  but  little.  We  were  kept  at  work, 
and  permitted  to  speak  to  each  other  only  in  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  old  nuns  who  sat  by  us.  We  proceeded 
to  dinner  in  couples  and  ate  in  silence  while  a 
lecture  was  read. 

The  novices  had  access  to  only  eight  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Convent ;  and  whatever  else  we  wished 
to  know  wecould  onlyconjecture.  The  sleeping  room 
was  in  the  second  storey  at  the  end  of  the  western 
wing.  The  beds  were  placed  in  rows  without 
curtains  or  anything  else  to  obstruct  the  view;  and 
in  one  corner  was  a  small  room  partitioned  off,  in 
which  was  the  bed  of  a  night-watch,  that  is,  the  old 
nun  who  was  appointed  to  oversee  us  for  the  night. 
In  each  side  of  the  partition  were  two  holes  through 
which  she  could  look  out  upon  us  whenever  she 
pleased.  Her  bed  was  a  little  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  others.  There  was  a  lamp  hung  in  the  middle 
of  our  chamber,  which  showed  everything  to  her 
very  distinctly,  and  as  she  had  no  light  in  her  little 
room  we  never  could  perceive  whether  she  was 
awake  or  asleep.  As  we  knew  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  rules  would  expose  us  to  her 
observation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  companions  in 
whom  it  was  a  virtue  to  betray  one  another’s  faults, 
continual  exposure  to  suffer  what  I  disliked,  and  my 
mind  occupied  in  thinking  of  what  I  was  to  do  next, 
and  what  I  must  avoid.  Though  I  soon  learned  th« 
rules  and  ceremonies  we  had  to  pass,  which  were 
many,  and  we  had  to  be  very  particular  in  their 
observance,  we  were  employed  in  different  kindsof 
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work  while  I  was  a  novice.  The  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  nun’s  manufacture  which  I  saw 
was  a  rich  carpet  made  of  fine  worsted,  which  had 
been  begun  before  my  acquaintance  with  the  Con¬ 
vent  and  was  finished  while  I  was  there.  This  was 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  England,  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  money  annually 
received  from  the  government.  It  was  about  forty 
yards  in  length,  and  very  handsome.  We  were 
ignorant  of  the  amount  of  money  thus  received. 
The  Convent  of  the  Grey  Nuns  has  also  received 
funds  from  the  government,  though  on  some  account 
or  other,  had  not  for  several  years. 

I  was  sitting  by  a  window  at  one  time  with  a  girl 
named  Jane  M’Coy,  when  one  of  the  old  nuns  came 
up  and  spoke  to  us  in  a  tone  of  liveliness  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  seemed  strange  in  a  place  where  every 
thing  appeared  so  cold  and  reserved.  Some  remarks 
which  she  made  were  evidently  intended  to  cheer 
and  encourage  me,  and  made  me  think  that  she  felt 
some  interest  in  me.  I  do  not  recollect  what  she 
said,  but  I  remember  it  gave  me  pleasure.  I  also 
remember  that  her  manners  struck  me  singularly. 
She  was  rather  old  for  a  nun — that  is,  probably 
thirty;  her  figure  large,  her  face  wrinkled,  and  her 
dress  careless.  She  seemed  also  to  be  under  less  re¬ 
straint  than  the  others,  and  this  I  afterwards  found 
was  the  case.  She  sometimes  even  set  the  rules  at 
defiance.  She  would  speak  aloud  when  silence  was 
required,  and  sometimes  walk  about  when  she  ought 
to  have  kept  her  place  ;  she  would  even  say  and  do 
things  on  purpose  to  make  us  laugh,  and  although 
often  blamed  for  her  conduct,  had  her  offences 
frequently  passed  over,  when  others  would  have 
been  punished  with  penances. 

I  learnt  that  this  woman  had  always  been  singular. 
She  never  would  consent  to  take  a  saint’s  name  on 
receiving  the  veil,  and  had  always  been  known  by 
her  own,  which  was  Jane  Ray.  Her  irregularities 
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were  found  to  be  numerous,  and  penances  were  of 
so  little  use  in  governing  her  that  she  was  pitied  by 
some  who  thought  her  naturally  insane,  She  was 
therefore  commonly  spoken  of  as  mad  Jane  Ray, 
and  when  she  committed  a  fault  it  was  apologized 
for  by  the  Superior  or  other  nuns  on  the  ground 
that  she  did  not  know  what  she  did. 

The  occupations  of  a  novice  in  the  Black  Nunnery 
are  not  such  as  some  of  our  readers  may  suppose. 
They  are  not  employed  in  studying  the  higher 
branches  of  education :  they  are  not  offered  any 
advantages  for  storing  their  minds  or  polishing  their 
manners  ;  they  are  not  taught  even  reading,  writing, 
or  arithmetic  ;  much  less  any  of  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  knowledge.  My  time  was  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed,  at  first,  in  work  and  prayers.  It  is  true, 
during  the  last  year  I  studied  a  great  deal,  and  was 
required  to  work  but  very  little ;  but  it  was  the  study 
of  prayers  in  French  and  Latin,  which  I  had  merely 
to  commit  to  memory,  to  prepare  for  the  easy 
repetition  of  them  on  my  reception,  and  after  that 
I  should  be  admitted  as  a  nun. 

Among  the  wonderful  events  which  had  happened 
in  the  Convent,  that  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  a 
gay  young  lady  of  the  city  into  a  nun  appeared  to 
me  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  story  which  I 
first  heard  while  a  novice  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind.  It  was  nearly  as  follows : 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Montreal  was 
passing  the  church  of  Bon  Secours  one  evening,  on 
her  way  to  a  ball,  when  she  was  suddenly  thrown 
down  upon  the  steps  or  near  the  door,  and  received 
a  severe  shock.  She  was  taken  up  and  removed  first, 

I  think,  into  the  church,  but  soon  into  the  Black 
Nunnery,  which  she  determined  to  join  as  a  nun  ; 
instead,  however,  of  being  required  to  pass  through 
a  long  novitiate,  (which  usually  occupies  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  is  abridged  only  where  the 
character  is  peculiarly  exemplary  and  devout),  she 
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was  permitted  to  take  the  veil  without  delay,  being 
declared  by  God  to  a  priest  to  be  in  a  state  of 
sanctity.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  that 
she  was  a  real  saint,  and  already  in  a  great  measure 
raised  above  the  world  and  its  influences,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  sinning  :  possessing  the  power  of  inter¬ 
cession,  and  a  proper  object  to  be  addressed  in 
prayer.  This  remarkable  individual,  I  was  further 
informed,  was  still  in  the  Convent,  though  I  never 
was  allowed  to  see  her ;  she  did  not  mingle  with  the 
other  nuns,  either  at  work,  worship,  or  meals;  for  she 
had  no  need  of  food,  and  not  only  her  soul,  but  her 
body,  was  in  heaven  a  great  part  of  her  time.  What 
added,  if  possible,  to  the  reverence  and  mysterious 
awe  with  which  I  thought  of  her  was  the  fact  I  learned 
that  she  had  no  name.  The  titles  used  in  speaking 
of  her  were  the  Holy  Saint,  Reverend  Mother,  or 
Saint  Bon  Pasteur  (the  Holy  Good  Shepherd).  , 

It  is  wonderful  that  we  could  have  carried  our 
reverence  for  the  Superior  so  far  as  we  did,  although 
it  was  the  direct  tendency  of  many  instructions  and 
regulations,  indeed  of  the  whole  system,  to  permit, 
even  to  foster,  a  superstitious  regard  for  her.  One  of 
us  was  occasionally  called  into  her  room  to  cut  her 
nails,  or  dress  her  hair ;  and  we  would  often  collect 
the  clippings  and  distribute  them  to  each  other,  or 
preserve  them  with  the  utmost  care.  I  once  picked 
up  all  her  stray  hairs  I  could  find  after  combing  her 
head,  bound  them  together,  and  kept  them  for  Some 
time,  until  she  told  me  I  was  not  worthy  to  possess 
things  so  sacred.  Jane  M’Coy  and  I  were  once 
sent  to  alter  a  dress  for  the  Superior.  I  gathered  up 
all  the  bits  of  thread,  made  a  little  bag,  and  put 
them  into  it  for  safe  preservation.  This  I  wore  a 
long  time  round  my  neck,  so  long,  indeed,  that  I  wore 
out  a  number  of  strings,  which  I  remember  I  had 
replaced  with  new  ones.  I  believed  it  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  pain,  and  have  often  prayed 
to  it  to  cure  the  toothache,  &c.  Jane  Ray  sometimes 
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professed  to  outdo  us  all  in  devotion  to  the 
Superior,  and  would  pick  up  the  feathers  after  mak¬ 
ing  her  bed.  These  she  would  distribute  among  us, 
saying,  “  When  the  Superior  dies  relics  will  begin 
to  grow  scarce,  and  you  had  better  supply  yourselves 
in  season.”  Then  she  would  treat  the  whole  matter 
in  some  way  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Equally  con¬ 
tradictory  would  she  appear  when  occasionally  she 
would  obtain  leave  from  the  Superior  to  tell  her 
dreams.  With  a  serious  face,  which  sometimes  im¬ 
posed  upon  all  of  us,  and  made  us  half  believe  she 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  sanctity,  she  would  narrate 
in  French  some  unaccountable  vision  which  she  said 
she  had  enjoyed  ;  then  turning  round,  would  say, 
”  There  are  some  who  do  not  understand  me  ;  you 
all  ought  to  be  informed.”  And  then  she  would  say 
something  totally  different  in  English,  which  put  us 
to  the  greatest  agony  for  fear  of  laughing.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  say  she  expected  to  be  Superior 
herself  one  of  those  days,  and  other  things  which  I 
have  not  room  to  repeat. 

While  I  was  in  the  Congregational  Nunnery  I 
had  gone  to  the  parish  church  whenever  I  was  to 
confess,  for  although  the  nuns  had  a  private  con¬ 
fession-room  in  the  building,  the  boarders  were 
taken  in  parties  through  the  streets,  on  different 
days,  by  some  of  the  nuns,  to  confess  in  the  church ; 
but  in  the  Black  Nunnery,  as  we  had  a  chapel  and 
priests  attending  in  the  confessionals,  we  never  left 
the  building. 

Our  confessions  there  as  novices  were  always  per¬ 
formed  in  one  way,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
describe  a  single  case.  Those  of  us  who  were  to  con¬ 
fess  at  a  particular  time  took  our  places  on  our 
knees  near  the  confession-box,  and,  after  having  re¬ 
peated  a  number  of  prayers,  &c.,  prescribed  in  our 
book,  came  up  one  at  a  time  and  kneeled  beside  a 
fine  wooden  lattice-work,  which  entirely  separated 
the  confessor  from  us,  yet  permitted  us  to  place  our 
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faces  almost  to  his  ear,  and  nearly  concealed  his 
counienance  from  our  view,  even  when  so  near.  I 
recollect  how  the  priests  used  to  recline  their  heads 
on  one  side,  and  often  covered  their  faces  with  their 
handkerchiefs  while  they  heard  me  confess  my  sins, 
and  put  questions  to  me  which  were  often  of  the 
most  improper  ar\d  revolting  nature,  naming  crimes 
both  unthought  of  and  inhuman.  Still,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  was  persuaded  to  believe  that  all  this 
was  their  duty,  or  at  least  that  it  was  done  without 
sin. 

Veiled  nuns  would  often  appear  in  the  chapel  at 
confession;  though,  as  I  understood,  they  generally 
confessed  in  private.  Of  the  plan  of  their  confession- 
rooms  I  had  no  information;  but  I  supposed  the 
ceremony  to  be  conducted  much  on  the  same  plan 
as  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  church,  viz.,  with  a  lattice 
interposed  between  the  confessor  and  the  confessing. 

Punishments  were  sometimes  resorted  to  while  I 
was  a  novice,  though  but  seldom.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  a  gag  was  one  day  when  a  young  novice 
had  done  something  to  offend  the  Superior.  This 
girl  I  always  had  compassion  for,  because  she  was 
very  young,  and  an  orphan.  The  Superior  sent  for 
a  gag,  and  expressed  her  regret  at  being  compelled, 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  child,  to  proceed  to  such 
a  punishment;  after  which  she  put  it  into  her  mouth 
so  far  as  to  keep  it  open,  and  then  let  it  remain  for 
some  time  before  she  took  it  out.  There  was  a 
leathern  strap  fastened  to  each  end  and  buckled  to 
the  back  part  of  the  head. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Displeased  with  the  Convent — Left  it — Residence  at  St. 
Denis — Relics— Marriage— Return  to  the  Black  Nun¬ 
nery — Objections  made  by  some  novices. 

A  FTER  I  had  been  a  novice  four  or  five  years, 
L  that  is  from  the  time  I  commenced  school  in 
the  Convent,  one  day  I  was  treated  by  one  of  the 
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nuns  in  a  manner  which  displeased  me,  and  because 
I  expressed  some  resentment  I  was  required  to  beg 
her  pardon.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this,  although 
I  complied  with  the  command,  nor  with  the  coldness 
with  which  the  Superior  treated  me,  I  determined 
to  quit  the  convent  at  once,  which  I  did  without 
asking  leave.  There  would  have  been  no  obstacle 
to  my  departure,  I  presume,  novice  as  I  then  was, 
if  I  had  asked  permission  ;  but  I  was  too  much  dis¬ 
pleased  to  wait  for  that,  and  went  home  without 
speaking  to  any  one  on  the  subject. 

I  soon  after  visited  the  town  of  St.  Denis,  where  I 
saw  two  young  ladies  with  whom  I  had  formerly  been 
acquainted  in  Montreal,  and  one  of  them  a  former 
schoolmate  at  Mr.  Workman’s  School.  After  some 
conversation  with  me,  and  learning  that  I  had  known 
a  lady  who  kept  a  school  in  the  place,  they  advised 
me  to  apply  to  her  to  be  employed  as  her  assistant 
teacher ;  for  she  was  then  instructing  the  govern¬ 
ment  school  in  that  place. 

I  visited  her,  and  found  her  willing,  and  I  en¬ 
gaged  at  once  as  her  assistant. 

The  government  society  paid  her  ;£’2oayear;  she 
was  obliged  to  teach  ten  children  gratuitously;  might 
have  fifteen  pence  a  month,  about  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar,  for  each  ten  scholars  more,  and  then  she  was  at 
liberty,  according  to  the  regulations,  to  demand  as 
much  as  she  pleased  for  the  other  pupils.  The  course 
of  instruction  as  required  by  the  society  embraced 
only  reading,  writing,  and  what  was  called  cipher¬ 
ing,  though  I  think  improperly.  The  only  books 
used  were  a  spelling,  1’  Instruction  de  la  Jeunesse, 
the  Catholic  New  Testament,  and  1’  Histoire  de 
Canada.  When  these  had  been  read  through  in 
regular  succession  the  children  were  dismissed  as 
having  completed  their  education.  No  difficulty  is 
found  in  making  the  common  French  Canadians  con¬ 
tent  with  such  an  amount  of  instruction  as  this;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  hard  indeed  to  prevail 
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apon  them  to  send  their  children  at  all,  for  they 
say  it  takes  too  much  of  the  love  of  God  from  them 
to  send  them  to  school.  The  teacher  strictly  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  society  in  whose 
employment  she  was,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cate¬ 
chism  was  regularly  taught  in  the  school,  as  much 
from  choice  as  from  submission  to  authority,  as  she 
was  a  strict  Catholic.  I  had  brought  with  me  the  little 
bag  before  mentioned,  in  which  I  had  so  long  kept 
the  clippings  of  the  thread  left  after  making  a  dress 
for  the  Superior.  Such  was  my  regard  for  it  that  I 
continued  to  wear  it  constantly  round  my  neck  and 
to  feel  the  same  reverence  for  its  supposed  virtues  as 
before,  I  occasionally  had  the  toothache  during  my 
stay  at  St.  Denis,  and  then  always  relied  on  the 
influence  of  my  little  bag.  On  such  occasions  I 
would  say — “  By  the  virtue  of  this  bag  may  I  be 
delivered  from  the  toothache !”  and  I  supposed 
that  when  it  ceased  it  was  owing  to  that  cause. 

While  engaged  in  this  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  soon  proposed  marriage ;  and 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  world  as  I  was,  I  heard 
his  offers  with  favour.  On  consulting  with  my 
friend,  she  expressed  a  friendly  interest  to  me, 
advised  me  against  taking  such  a  step,  and  especially 
as  I  knew  so  little  about  the  man,  except  that  a 
report  was  circulated  unfavourable  to  his  character. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  wise  enough  to  listen  to  her 
advice,  and  hastily  married.  In  a  few  weeks  I  had 
occasion  to  repent  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  as  the  re¬ 
port  proved  true — a  report  which  I  thought  justified, 
and  indeed  required,  our  separation.  After  I  had 
been  in  St.  Denis  about  three  months, finding  myself 
thus  situated,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I 
determined  to  return  to  the  Convent  and  pursue  my 
former  intention  of  becoming  a  Black  Nun,  could  I 
gain  admittance.  Knowing  the  many  inquiries  the 
Superior  would  make  relative  to  me  during  my 
absence,  before  leaving  St.  Denis  I  agreed  with  the 
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lady  with  whom  I  had  been  associated  as  a  teacher 
(when  she  went  to  Montreal,  which  she  did  very 
frequently),  to  say  to  the  Lady  Superior  I  had  been 
under  her  protection  during  my  absence,  which 
would  satisfy  and  stop  further  inquiry,  as  I  was 
sensible  ;  should  they  know  I  had  been  married  I 
should  not  gain  admittance. 

I  soon  left  and  returned  to  Montreal,  and  on 
reaching  the  city  I  visited  the  Seminary,  and  in 
another  interview  with  the  Superior  of  it,  com¬ 
municated  my  wish,  and  desired  her  to  procure  my 
re-admission  as  a  novice.  Little  delay  occurred. 

After  leaving  for  a  short  time  she  returned  and 
told  me  that  the  Superior  of  the  Convent  had  con¬ 
sented,  and  I  was  soon  introduced  into  her  presence. 

She  blamed  me  for  my  conduct  in  leaving  the 
Nunnery,  but  told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  ever  grate¬ 
ful  to  my  guardian  angel  for  taking  care  of  me,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  Superior;  and  this  she  promised 
me.  The  money  usually  required  for  the  admission 
of  novices  had  not  been  expected  from  me.  I  had 
been  admitted  the  first  time  without  any  such 
requisition ;  but  now  I  chose  to  pay  for  my  re¬ 
admission.  I  knew  that  she  was  able  to  dispense 
with  such  a  demand  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  she  knew  that  I  was  not  in  possession  of 
anything  like  the  sum  required. 

But  I  was  bent  on  paying  to  the  Nunnery;  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  receive  thedoctrineoften  repeated  to  me 
before  that  time,  that  when  the  advantage  of  the 
church  wasconsulted  the  steps  taken  were  j  ustifiable . 
let  them  be  what  they  would  ;  I  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  money  on  false  pretences,  confident  that  if 
all  were  known,  I  should  be  far  from  displeasing  the 
Superior.  I  went  to  the  brigade-major  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  the  money  payable  to  my  mother 
from  her  pension,  which  amounted  to  about  thirty 
dollars,  and  without  questioning  my  authority  to 
receive  it  in  her  name,  he  gave  it  me. 
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From  several  of  their  friends  I  obtained  small 
sums  under  the  name  of  loans,  so  that  altogether  I 
had  soon  raised  a  number  of  pounds,  with  which  I 
hastened  to  theNunnery,  and  deposited  a  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superior.  She  received  the  monfey  with 
evident  satisfaction,  though  she  must  have  known 
that  I  could  not  have  obtained  it  honestly,  and  I 
was  at  once  re-admitted  as  a  novice. 

Much  to  my  gratification,  not  a  word  fell  from  the 
lips  of  any  of  my  old  associates  in  relation  to  my 
unceremonious  departure,  nor  my  voluntary  return. 
The  Superior’s  orders,  I  had  not  a  doubt,  had  been 
explicitly  laid  down,  and  they  certafnly  were  care¬ 
fully  obeyed,  for  I  never  heard  an  allusion  made  to 
that  subject  during  my  subsequent  stay  in  the  Con¬ 
vent,  except  that  when  alone  the  Superior  would 
sometimes  say  a  little  about  it. 

There  were  numbers  of  young  ladies  who  entered 
awhile  as  novices,  and  became  weary  or  disgusted 
with  some  things  they  observed,  and  remained  but 
a  short  time.  One  of  my  cousins  who  lived  at 
Lachine,  named  Reed,  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
Convent  with  me.  She,  however,  conceived  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  priests  that  she  used  expressions 
which  offended  the  Superior. 

The  first  day  that  she  attended  mass,  while  at 
dinner  with  us  in  full  community,  she  said  before  us 
all,  “What  a  rascal  that  priest  was,  to  preach  against 
his  best  friend !’’ 

All  stared  at  such  an  unusual  exclamation,  and 
some  one  enquired  what  she  meant. 

“  I  say,’’  she  continued,  “  he  has  been  preaching 
against  him  who  has  given  him  his  bread.  Do  you 
suppose  that  if  there  were  no  devil  there  would  be 
any  priests  ?’’ 

This  bold  young  novice  was  immediately  dis¬ 
missed,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  long  sermon 
from  the  Superior  on  the  subject. 

It  happened  that  I  one  day  got  a  leaf  of  an  English 
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Bible,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Convent 
wrapped  around  some  sewing  silk  purchased  at  a 
store  in  the  city.  For  some  reason  or  other  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  commit  to  memory  a  chapter  it  contained, 
which  I  soon  did.  It  is  the  only  chapter  I  ever  learnt 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  can  now  repeat  it.  It  is  the 
second  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel :  “  Now  when  Jesus 
was  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea,”  &c.  It  happened 
that  I  was  observed  reading  the  paper,  and  when 
the  nature  of  it  was  discovered  I  was  condemned  to 
do  penance  for  my  offence. 

Great  dislike  to  the  Bible  was  shown  by  those 
who  conversed  with  me  about  it,  and  several  have 
remarked  to  me  at  different  times  that  if  it  were 
not  for  that  book  Catholics  would  never  be  led  to 
renounce  their  faith. 

I  have  heard  passages  read  from  the  Evangile, 
relating  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  conversion  of 
Paul ;  a  few  chapters  from  St.  Matthew,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others.  The  priests  would  also  sometimes  take 
a  verse  or  two  and  preach  from  it.  I  have  read  St. 
Peter’s  life,  but  only  on  the  book  called  the  ”  Lives 
of  the  Saints.”  He,  I  understood,  has  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell,  and  has  founded  our  church.  As  for 
Saint  Paul,  I  remember,  as  I  was  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  he  was  once  a  great  persecutor  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  until  he  became  convicted  and 
confessed  to  one  of  the  father  confessors,  I  don’t 
know  which.  For  who  can  expect  to  be  forgiven  who 
does  not  become  a  Catholic  and  confess  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

Received  Confirmation— Painful  Feelings—Speciniens  of 
Instructions  received  on  the  subject. 

The  day  on  which  I  received  Confirmation  was 
a  distressing  one  to  me.  I  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  according  to  them  I 
was  guilty  ot  three  mortal  sins  ;  concealing  some- 
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thing  at  confession,  sacrilege  in  putting  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  at  my  feet,  and  by  receiving 
it  while  not  in  a  state  of  grace  1  and  now  I  had  been 
led  into  all  those  sins  in  consequence  of  my  marriage 
which  I  never  had  acknowledged,  as  it  would  have 
cut  me  off  from  being  admitted  as  a  nun. 

On  the  day,  therefore,  when  I  went  to  the  church 
to  be  confirmed  with  a  number  of  others,  I  suffered 
extremely  from  the  reproaches  of  my  conscience.  I 
knew,  at  least  I  believed,  as  I  had  been  told,  that  a 
person  who  had  been  anointed  wit)i  the  holy  oil  of 
confirmation  on  the  forehead,  an^dying  in  the  state 
in  which  I  was,  would  go  down^tb  hell,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  oil  had  been  rubbed  the  names  of 
my  sins  would  blaze  out  of  my  forehead ;  these 
would  be  a  sign  by  which  the  devils  would  know  me, 
and  would  torment  me  the  worse  for  them.  I  was 
thinking  of  all  this  while  I  was  sitting  in  the  pew 
waiting  to  receive  the  oil.  I  felt,  however,  some  con¬ 
solation — as  I  often  did  afterwards — when  my  sins 
came  to  my  mind  :  and  this  consolation  I  derived 
from  another  doctrine  of  the  church,  viz.,  that  a 
bishop  could  absolve  me  from  all  these  sins  any 
minute  before  my  death  ;  and  I  intended  to  confess 
them  all  to  a  bishop  before  leaving  the  world.  At 
length  the  moment  for  administering  of  the  ‘‘sacra¬ 
ment”  arrived,  and  a  bell  was  rung.  Those  who 
had  come  to  be  confirmed  had  brought  tickets  from 
their  confessors,  and  those  were  thrown  into  a  hat, 
and  carried  around  by  a  priest,  who  in  turn  handed 
each  to  a  bishop,  by  which  he  learned  the  name  of 
each  of  us,  and  applied  a  little  of  the  oil  to  the  fore¬ 
heads.  This  was  immediately  rubbed  off  by  a  priest 
with  a  bit  of  cloth  quite  roughly. 

I  went  home  with  some  qualms  of  conscience, 
and  often  thought  with  dread  of  the  following  tale, 
which  I  have  heard  told  to  illustrate  the  sinfulness 
of  conduct  like  mine. 

A  priest  was  once  travelling,  when  just  as  he  was 
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passing  by  a  house,  his  horse  fell  on  his  knees  and 
would  not  rise.  His  rider  dismounted  and  went  in 
to  learn  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence. 
He  found  there  a  woman  near  death,  to  whom  a 
priest  was  trying  to  administer  the  sacrament,  but 
without  success,  for  every  time  she  attempted  to 
swallow  it, it  was  thrown  back  out  of  her  mouth  into 
the  chalice.  He  perceived  it  was  owing  to  uncon¬ 
fessed  sin,  and  took  away  the  holy  wafer  from  her, 
on  which  his  horse  rose  from  his  knees  and  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  journey. 

I  often  remembered  also  that  I  had  been  told  that 
we  shall  have  as  many  devils  biting  us  if  we  go  to 
hell,  as  we  have  unconfessed  sins  on  our  consciences. 

I  was  required  to  devote  myself  for  about  a  year  to 
the  study  of  the  prayers  and  practice  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  necessary  on  the  reception  of  a  nun.  This  I 
found  a  very  tedious  duty,  but  as  I  was  released  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  daily  labours  usually  de¬ 
manded  of  novices  I  felt  little  disposition  to  complain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Taking  the  veil — Interview  afterwards  with  the  Superior 
— Surprise  and  horror  at  the  disclosures — Resolution 
to  submit. 

I  WAS  introduced  into  the  Superior’s  room  on  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  take 
the  veil,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  bishop.  The 
Superior  was  present,  and  the  interview  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  The  bishop  on  this,  as  on  other  occa¬ 
sions, appeared  to  be  habitually  rough  in  his  manners. 
His  address  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 

Before  I  took  the  veil  I  was  ornamented  for  the 
ceremony,  and  was  clothed  in  a  dress  belonging  to 
the  Convent  which  was  used  on  such  occasions,  and 
placed  not  far  from  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
view  of  a  number  of  spectators  who  had  assembled, 
in  number  perhaps  about  forty.  Taking  the  veil  is 
an  affair  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Montreal, 
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that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelty, 
and  although  notice  had  been  given  in  the  French 
parish  church  as  usual,  only  a  small  audience  as¬ 
sembled,  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Being  well  prepared  with  a  long  training  and  fre¬ 
quent  rehearsals  for  what  I  was  to  perform,  I  stood 
waiting  in  my  large  flowing  dress  for  the  appearance 
of  the  bishop.  He  soon  presented  himself,  entering 
by  a  door  behind  the  altar ;  I  then  threw  myself  at 
his  feet,  and  asked  him  to  confer  upon  me  the  veil. 
He  expressed  his  consent ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
Superior  I  threw  myself  prostrate  at  her  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  instructions,  repeating  what  I  have 
before  done  at  rehearsals,  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  kiss  her  feet.  This  she  prevented,  or  ap¬ 
peared  to  prevent,  catching  me  by  a  sudden  motion 
of  her  hand,  and  granted  my  request.  I  then  kneeled 
before  the  Holy  Sacrament,  that  is,  a  large  round 
wafer  held  by  the  bishop  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  and  made  my  vows. 

This  wafer  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  the  ut¬ 
most  veneration  as  the  real  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 

Cresence  of  which  made  the  vows  that  were  uttered 
efore  it  binding  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

After  taking  the  vows  I  proceeded  to  a  small 
apartment  behind  the  altar,  accompanied  by  four 
nuns,  where  there  was  a  coffin  prepared  with  ray 
nun’s  name  engraved  upon  it : 

“  Saint  Eustace.” 

My  companions  lifted  it  by  four  handles  attached 
to  it,  while  I  threw  off  my  dress  and  put  on  that  of  a 
nun  of  Soeur  Bourgeoise,  and  then  we  all  returned  to 
the  chapel.  I  proceeded  first  and  was  followed  by 
four  nuns,  the  bishop  naming  a  number  of  worldly 
pleasures  in  rapid  succession,  in  reply  to  which  I 
as  rapidly  repeated,  “  Je  renounce,  je  renounce,  je 
renounce  ”  (I  renounce,  I  renounce,  I  renounce). 

The  coffin  was  then  placed  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  I  advanced  to  place  myself  in  it.  This  coffin 
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was  to  be  deposited,  after  the  ceremony,  in  an 
outhouse,  to  be  preserved  until  my  death,  when  it 
was  to  receive  my  corpse.  There  were  reflections 
which  I  naturally  made  at  that  time,  but  I  stepped 
in,  extended  myself,  and  lay  still.  A  pillow  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  to  support  my  head 
in  a  comfortable  position.  A  large  thick  black  cloth 
was  then  spread  over  me,  and  the  chanting  of  Latin 
hymns  immediately  commenced.  My  thoughts  were 
not  the  most  pleasing  during  the  time  I  lay  in  that 
situation.  The  pall,  or  Drap  Mortel  as  the  cloth  is 
called,  had  a  strong  smell  of  incense,  which  was 
always  disagreeable  to  me,  and  then  proved  almost 
suffocating.  I  recollected  the  story  of  the  novice, 
who,  in  taking  the  veil,  lay  down  in  her  coffin  like 
me,  and  was  covered  in  the  same  manner,  but  on 
the  removal  of  the  covering  was  found  dead. 

When  I  was  uncovered  I  rose,  stepped  out  of  my 
coffin,  and  kneeled.  Other  ceremonies  then  followed, 
of  no  particular  interest,  after  which  the  music  com¬ 
menced,  and  here  the  whole  was  finished.  I  then 
proceeded  from  the  chapel,  and  returned  to  the 
Superior’s  room,  followed  by  the  other  nuns,  who 
walked  two  by  two,  in  their  customary  manner,  with 
their  hands  folded  on  their  breasts  and  their  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  floor.  The  nun  who  was  to  be 
my  companion  in  future  then  walked  at  the  end  of 
the  procession.  On  reaching  the  Superior’s  door 
they  all  left  me  and  I  entered  alone,  and  found  her 
with  the  bishop  and  two  priests. 

The  Superior  now  informed  me  that  having  taken 
the  black  veil  it  only  remained  that  I  should  swear 
the  three  oaths  customary  on  becoming  a  nun;  and 
that  some  explanation  would  be  necessary  from  her. 
I  was  now,  she  told  me,  to  have  access  to  every  part 
of  the  edifice,  even  to  the  cellar,  where  two  of  the 
sisters  were  imprisoned  for  causes  which  she  did  not 
mention.  I  must  be  informed  that  one  of  my  great 
duties  was  to  obey  the  priests  in  all  things ;  and  this 
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I  soon  learnt,  to  my  utter  astonishment  and  horror, 
was  to  live  in  the  practice  of  criminal  intercourse 
with  them.  I  expressed  some  of  the  feelings  which 
this  announcement  excited  ii^ie,  which  came  upon 
me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  Dut  the  only  effect  was 
to  set  her  arguing  with  me,  in  favour  of  the  crime, 
representing  it  as  a  virtue  acceptable  to  God,  and 
honourable  to  me.  The  priests,  she  said,  were  not 
situated  like  other  men,  being  forbidden  to  marry  ; 
while  they  lived  secluded,  laborious,  and  self-denying 
lives  for  our  salvation.  They  might,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
sidered  our  saviours,  as  without  their  service  wa 
could  not  obtain  pardon  for  sin,  and  must  go  to  hell. 
Now  it  was  our  solemn  duty,  on  withdrawing  from 
the  world,  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  religion,  to 
practice  every  species  of  self-denial.  We  could  not 
be  too  humble,  nor  mortify  our  feelings  too  far; 
this  was  to  be  done  by  opposing  them,  and  acting 
contrary  to  them ;  and  what  she  proposed  was, 
therefore,  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  now  felt 
how  foolish  I  had  been  to  place  myself  in  the  power 
of  such  persons  as  were  around  me. 

From  what  she  said  I  could  draw  no  other  con¬ 
clusions  but  that  I  was  required  to  act  like  the 
most  abandoned  of  beings,  and  that  all  my  future 
associates  were  habitually  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
and  detestable  crimes.  When  I  repeated  my  ex¬ 
pressions  of  surprise  and  horror,  she  told  me  that 
many  other  nuns  had  expressed  themselves  as  I  did, 
who  had  long  since  changed  their  minds.  She  even 
said  that  on  her  entrance  into  the  nunnery  she  had 
felt  like  me. 

Doubts,  she  declared,  were  among  our  greatest 
enemies.  They  would  lead  us  to  question  every  point 
of  duty,  and  induce  us  to  waver  at  every  step.  They 
arose  only  from  remaining  imperfections,  and  were 
always  evidences  of  sin.  Our  only  way  was  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  immediately,  repent  and  confess  them. 
Priests,  she  insisted,  could  not  sin.  It  was  a  thing 
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impossible.  Everything  that  they  did,  and  wished, 
was,  of  course,  right.  She  hoped  I  would  see  tfie 
reasonableness  and  duty  of  the  oaths  I  was  then  lo 
take,  and  be  faithful  to  them. 

She  gave  me  another  piece  of  information,  which 
excited  other  feelings  in  me,  scarcely  less  dreadful. 
Infants  were  sometimes  born  in  the  Convent,  but 
they  were  always  baptized,  and  immediately  stran¬ 
gled.  This  secured  their  everlasting  happiness;  for 
the  baptism  purifies  them  from  all  sinfulness,  and 
being  sent  out  of  the  world  before  they  had  time  lo 
do  anything  wrong,  they  were  at  once  admitted  into 
heaven.  How  happy,  she  exclaimed,  are  those  who 
secure  immortal  happiness  to  such  little  beings! 
Their  souls  would  thank  those  who  kill  their  bodies, 
if  they  had  it  in  their  power. 

Into  what  a  place,  and  among  what  society,  had  I 
been  admitted  !  How  different  did  a  convent  now 
appear  from  what  I  supposed  it  to  be.  The  holy 
women  I  had  always  fancied  the  nuns  to  be,  the 
venerable  Lady  Superior,  what  are  they  ?  And  the 
priests  of  the  Seminary  adjoining  (some  of  whom, 
indeed,  I  had  reason  to  think  were  base  and  profli¬ 
gate  men),  what  were  they  all  ?  I  now  learned  that 
they  vierp  often  admitted  into  the  nunnery,  and 
allowed  to  indulge  in  the  greatest  of  crimes,  which 
they  and  others  call  virtues. 

And  having  listened  for  some  time  to  the  Superior 
alone,  a  number  of  the  nuns  were  admitted,  and 
took  a  free  part  in  the  conversation.  They  con¬ 
curred  in  everything  which  she  told  me,  and  re¬ 
peated,  without  any  signs  of  shame  or  compunction, 
things  which  criminated  themselves.  I  must 
acknowledge  the  truth,  and  declare  that  all  this 
had  an  effect  upon  rny  mind.  I  questioned  whether 
I  might  not  be  in  the  wrong,  and  felt  as  if  their 
reasoning  might  have  some  just  foundation.  I  had 
been  several  years  under  the  tuition  of  Catholics,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  and  unaccustomed 
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to  tliG  society,  example,  and  conversation  of  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  had  not  heard  any  appeal  to  the  Bible  as 
authority,  but  had  been  taught,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  receive  as  truth  everything  said  by  the 
priests.  I  had  not  heard  their  authority  questioned, 
nor  anything  said  of  any  other  standard  of  faith  but 
their  declarations.  I  had  long  been  familiar  with 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  expressions  which  some 
of  them  use  at  confessions,  and  believed  that  other 
women  were  also.  I  had  no  standard  of  duty  to 
refer  to,  and  no  judgment  of  my  own  which  I  knew 
how  to  use,  or  thought  of  using. 

All  around  me  insisted  that  my  doubts  proved  only 
my  own  ignorance  and  sinfulness  ;  that  they  knew 
by  experience  that  they  would  soon  give  place  to 
true  knowledge  and  an  advance  in  religion ;  and  I 
felt  something  like  indecision. 

Still  there  was  so  much  that  disgusted  me  in  the 
discovery  I  had  now  made  of  the  debased  characters 
around  me,  that  I  would  most  gladly  have  escaped 
from  the  nunnery,  and  never  returned.  But  that 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  was  in  their 
power,  and  this  I  deeply  felt,  while  I  thought  there 
was  not  one  among  the  whole  number  of  nuns  to 
whom  I  could  look  for  kindness.  There  was  one, 
however,  who  began  to  speak  tome  at  length  in  a  tone 
that  gained  something  of  my  confidence — the  nun 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before  as  distinguished  by 
her  oddity — Jane  Ray,  who  made  us  so  much  amuse¬ 
ment  when  I  was  a  novice.  Although,  as  I  have 
remarked,  there  was  nothing  in  her  face,  form,  or 
manners,  to  give  me  any  pleasure,  she  addressed  me 
with  apparent  friendliness ;  and  while  she  seemed 
to  concur  with  some  things  spoken  by  them,  took 
an  opportunity  to  whisper  a  few  words  in  my  ear, 
unheard  by  them,  intimating  that  I  had  better  oom- 
ply  with  everything  the  Superior  desired  if  I  would 
save  my  life.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  before,  but 
I  now  much  more  so,  and  determined  to 
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make  no  further  resistance.  The  Superior  then  made 
me  repeat  the  three  oaths ;  and,  when  I  had  sworn 
them,  I  was  shown  into  one  of  the  community-rooms 
and  remained  some  time  with  the  nuns,  who  were 
released  from  their  usual  employments,  and  enjoying 
a  recreation  day,  on  account  of  the  admission  of  a 
new  sister.  My  feelings  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  pass  on  to 
mention  the  ceremonies  that  took  place  at  dinner. 
This  description  may  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  always  took  our  meals,  although  there 
were  some  points  in  which  the  breakfast  and  supper 
were  different. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  the 
nuns  all  took  their  places  in  a  double  row,  in  the 
same  order  as  that  in  which  they  left  the  chapel  in 
the  morning,  except  that  my  companion  and  myself 
were  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Standing  thus 
for  a  moment,  with  our  hands  placed  one  on  the 
other  over  the  breast,  and  hidden  in  our  large  cuffs, 
with  our  heads  bent  forward  and  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  an  old  nun,  who  stood  at  the  door,  clapped  her 
hands  as  a  signal  for  us  to  proceed  ;  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  moved  on,  while  we  all  commenced  the  repetition 
of  litanies.  We  walked  on  in  this  order,  repeating 
all  the  way  until  we  reached  the  door  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  w'e  were  divided  into  two  lines  ;  those 
on  the  right  passing  down  the  side  of  the  long  table, 
and  those  on  the  lett  the  other,  till  all  were  in;  and 
each  stopped  in  her  place.  The  plates  were  all 
arranged,  each  with  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  rolled 
up  in  a  napkin,  and  lied  round  with  a  linen  band 
marked  with  the  owner’s  name.  My  own  plate, 
knife,  &c.,  were  prepared  like  the  rest ;  and  on  the 
band  around  them  I  found  my  new  name  written — 
“  Saint  Eustace.” 

There  we  stood  till  all  had  concluded  the  litany, 
when  the  old  nun,  who  had  taken  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table  next  the  door,  said  the  prayer 
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before  meat,  beginning,  “  Benedicite,”  and  we  sat 
down.  I  do  not  remember  of  what  our  dinner  con¬ 
sisted,  but  we  usually  had  soup,  and  some  plain  dish 
of  meat ;  the  remains  of  which  were  occasionally 
served  up  at  supper  as  a  fricasee.  One  of  the  nuns, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  read  that  day,  rose,  and 
begun  a  lecture  from  a  book  put  into  her  hands  by 
the  Superior,  while  the  rest  of  us  ate  in  perfect 
silence.  The  nun  who  reads  during  dinner  stays 
afterwards  to  dine.  As  fast  as  we  finished  our  meals, 
each  rolled  up  her  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  in  her  nap¬ 
kin,  and  bound  them  together  with  the  band,  and 
sat  with  hands  folded.  The  old  nun  then  said  a 
short  prayer,  arose,  and  stepped  a  little  aside, 
clapped  her  hands,  and  we  marched  towards  the  door, 
bowing  as  we  passed  before  a  little  chapel  or  glass 
box  containing  a  wax  image  of  the  infant  Jesus. 

Nothing  important  occurred  till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  community-room, 
Father  Dufresne  called  me  out,  saying  he  wished  to 
speak  with  me.  I  feared  what  was  his  intention, 
but  I  dared  not  disobey.  In  a  private  apartment 
he  treated  me  in  a  brutal  manner ;  and,  from  two 
other  priests,  I  afterwards  received  similar  usage 
that  evening.  Father  Dufresne  afterwards  appeared 
again,  and  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  company 
with  him  until  morning. 

I  am  assured  that  the  cone]  act  of  priests  in  our  Con¬ 
vent  had  never  been  exposed,  and  it  is  not  imagined 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  induces 
me  to  say  what  I  do,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
reasons  I  have  to  let  it  remain  unknown.  Still  I 
cannot  force  myself  to  speak  on  such  subjects  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  brief  manner. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Daily  Ceremonies— Jane  Ray  among  the  Nuns. 


ON  Thursday  morning,  the  bell  rang  at  half-past 
six  to  waken  us.  The  old  nun  who  was  acting 
as  night  watch  immediately  spoke  aloud: 

“  Void  le  Seigneur  qui  vient  ”  (Behold  the  Lord 
cometh).  The  nuns  all  responded  : 

“  Allons — y  devant  lui  ”  (Let  us  go  and  meet  him). 
We  then  rose  immediately  and  dressed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  stepping  into  the  passage-way,  at  the 
foot  of  our  bed,  as  soon  as  we  were  ready,  and 
taking  place  each  beside  her  opposite  companion. 
Thus  we  were  soon  drawn  up  in  a  double  row  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  with  our  hands  folded 
across  our  breasts,  and  concealed  in  the  broad  cuffs 
of  our  sleeves.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  When  the 
signal  was  given  we  all  proceeded  to  the  community 
room,  which  is  spacious,  and  took  our  places  in 
rows  facing  the  entrance,  near  which  the  Superior 
was  seated  in  a  vsrgiere. 

We  first  repeated  “  Au  nom  du  P^re,  du  Fils,  et 
du  Saint  Esprit — Aninsi  soit  il  ”  (In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. —Amen). 

We  then  kneeled  and  kissed  the  floor  ;  then,  still 
on  our  knees,  we  said  a  very  long  prayer,  beginning : 
“  Divin  Jesus,  sauveur  de  mon  ame  ”  (Divine  Jesus, 
Saviour  of  my  soul).  Then  came  the  Lord’s  prayers, 
three  Hail  Marys,  four  creeds,  and  five  confessions 
(confesse  a  Dieu). 

Next  we  repeated  the  ten  commandments.  Then 
we  repeated  the  acts  of  faith  and  a  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  in  Latin,  which,  like  everything  else  in  Latin, 
I  never  understood  a  word  of.  Next  we  said  Litanies 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  in  Latin,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Then  came  the  prayer  for  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  then,  bending  down,  we  commenced  the 
Orison  Mental  (or  Mental  Orison),  which  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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This  exercise  was  considered  peculiarly  solemn. 
We  were  told  in  the  nunnery  that  a  certain  saint  was 
saved  by  the  use  of  it,  as  she  never  omitted  it.  It 
consists  of  several  parts  :  First,  the  Superior  read  to 
us  a  chapter  from  a  book,  wliich  occupied  five 
minutes.  Then  profound  silence  reigned  for  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  we  were  meditating  tipon  it. 
Then  she  -read  another  chapter  of  equal  length  on  a 
dififerent  subject,  and  we  meditated  upon  that 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  after  a  third  read¬ 
ing  and  meditation,  we  finished  the  exercise  with  a 
prayer,  called  an  act  of  contrition,  in  which  we  asked 
forgiveness  for  the  sinscommitted  during  the  Orison. 

During  this  hour  and  a  half  I  became  very  weary, 
having  before  been  kneeling  forsome  time,  and  then 
having  to  sit  in  another  position  more  uncomfort¬ 
able,  with  my  feet  under  me,  and  my  hands  clasped, 
and  my  body  bent  humbly  forward,  with  my  head 
bowed  down. 

When  the  Orison  was  over,  we  all  rose ‘to  the 
upright  kneeling  posture,  and  reneated  several 
prayers  and  the  litanies  of  the  providences,  “  provi¬ 
dence  de  Dieu,”  &c.  Then  followed  a  number  of 
Latin  prayers,  which  we  repeated  on  the  way  to 
Mass,  for  in  the  nunnery  we  had  Mass  daily. 

When  Mass  was  over  we  proceeded  in  our  usual 
order  to  the  eating-room  to  breakfast,  practising  the 
same  forms  which  I  have  described  at  dinner.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  our  meal  in  silence,  we  repeated  the 
litanies  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  as  we  proceeded 
to  the  community-room ;  and  such  as  had  not 
finished  them  on  their  arrival  threw  themselves 
upon  their  knees,  and  remained  there  until  they  had 
gone  through  with  them,  and  then  kissing  the  floor, 
rose  again. 

At  nine  o’clock  commenced  the  lecture,  which 
was  read  by  a  nun  appointed  to  perform  that  duty 
that  day,  all  the  rest  of  us  in  the  room  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  work. 
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The  nuns  were  at  this  time  distributed  in  different 
community-rooms,  at  different  kinds  of  work,  and 
each  was  listening  to  a  lecture.  This  exercise  con¬ 
tinued  until  ten  o’clock,  when  the  recreation  bell 
rang.  We  still  continued  our  work,  but  the  nuns 
began  to  talk  with  each  other  on  subjects  permitted 
by  the  rules,  in  the  hearing  of  the  old  nuns,  one  of 
whom  was  seated  in  each  of  the  groups. 

At  half-past  ten  the  silence  bell  rang,  and  this 
conversation  instantly  ceased,  and  the  recitation  of 
some  Latin  prayers  commenced,  which  continued 
half-an-hour. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  we 
went  through  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  We  proceeded  two  by  two.  The  old 
nun  who  had  the  command  of  us  clapped  her  hands 
as  the  first  couple  reached  the  door, when  we  stopped. 
The  first  two  dipped  their  fingers  into  the  font, 
touched  the  holy  water  to  the  breast,  forehead,  and 
each  side,  thus  forming  a  cross,  said,  “  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,”  and 
then  walked  to  the  dining-room  saying  the  litanies. 
The  rest  followed  their  example.  On  reaching  the 
door  the  couples  divided  and  the  two  rows  of  nuns 
marched  up,  stopped,  and  faced  the  table  against 
their  plates.  There  we  stood  repeating  the  close 
of  the  litany  aloud.  The  old  nun  pronounced 
"  Benedicte,” 

and  we  sat  down.  One  of  our  number  began  to  read 
a  lecture,  which  continued  during  the  whole  meal; 
she  stays  to  eat  after  the  rest  have  retired.  When 
we  had  dined  each  of  us  folded  up  our  napkin  and 
again  folded  her  hands:  The  old  nun  then  repeated 
a  short  prayer  in  French,  and  stepping  aside  from 
the  head  of  the  table,  let  us  pass  out  as  we  came  in. 
Each  of  us  bowed  in  passing  the  little  chapel  near 
the  door,  which  is  a  glass  case,  containing  a  waxen 
figure  of  the  infanf  Jesus.  When  we  reached  the 
community-room  we  took  our  places  in  rows,  and 
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kneeled  upon  the  floor,  while  a  nun  read  aloud, 
“  Douleurs  de  notre  Sainte  Marie  ”  (the  sorrows  of 
our  holy  Mary).  At  the  end  of  each  verse  we 
responded  “  Ave  Maria.'’  We  then  repeated  again 
the  litany  of  the  providences  and  the 
“  Benissante.” 

Then  we  kissed  the  floor,  and  rising,  took  our  work, 
with  leave  to  converse  on  permitted  subjects — this 
is  what  is  called  recreation — till  one  o’clock.  We 
then  began  to  repeat  litanies,  one  at  a  time  in 
succession,  still  engaged  in  sewing,  for  an  hour. 

At  two  o’clock  commenced  the  afternoon  lectures, 
which  lasted  till  near  three.  At  that  hour  one  of  the 
nuns  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  asked 
each  of  us  a  question  out  of  the  catechism  ;  and  such 
as  were  unable  to  answer  correctly  were  obliged  to 
kneel  until  that  exercise  was  concluded  upon  as 
many  dry  peas  as  there  were  verses  in  the  chapter 
out  of  which  they  were  questioned.  This  seems 
like  a  penance  of  no  great  importance ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  kneeled  on  peas  until  I  suffered  great 
inconvenience  and  even  pain.  It  soon  makes  one 
feel  as  if  needles  were  running  through  the  skin  ; 
whoever  thinks  it  a  trifle  had  better  try  it. 

At  four  o’clock  recreation  commenced,  when  we 
were  allowed,  as  usual,  to  speak  to  each  other 
while  at  work. 

At  half-past  four  we  began  to  repeat  prayers  in 
Latin  while  we  worked,  and  concluded  about  five 
o’clock,  when  we  commenced  saying  the  “  prayers 
for  the  examination  of  conscience,”  the  ”  prayer 
after  confession,”  the  “  prayer  before  sacrament,” 
and  the  “  prayer  after  sacrament.”  Thus  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  work  until  dark,  when  w’e  laid  it  aside, 
and  began  to  go  over  the  same  prayers  which  we  had 
repeated  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Orison  Mental ;  instead  of  that  long  exercise  we 
examined  our  consciences,  to  determine  whether 
we  had  performed  the  resolution  we  had  made  in 
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the  morning,  and  such  as  had  kept  it  repeated  an 
“  acte  de  joie,”  or  expression  of  gratitude;  while 
such  as  had  not,  said  an  "  acte  de  contrition.” 

When  the  prayers  were  concluded,  any  nun  who 
had  been  disobedient  in  the  day  knelt  and  asked 
pardoi/ of  the  Superior  and  her  companions  for  the 
“  scandal  she  had  caused  them,”  and  then  requested 
the  Superior  to  give  her  a  penance  to  perform. 
VMhen  all  the  p-mances  had  been  imposed,  we  all 
proceeded  to  the  eating-room  to  sunper,  repeating 
litanies  on  the  way. 

At  supper,  the  ceremonies  were  the  same  as  at 
dinner,  except  that  there  was  no  lecture  read.  We 
ate  in  silence,  and  went  out  bowing  to  the  chapelle 
and  repeating  litanies.  Returningto  thecommunity- 
room,  which  we  had  left,  we  had  more  prayers  to 
repeat,  which  are  called  La  coaronne.  (crown), which 
consists  of  the  following  parts  : 

ist.  Four  Paters. 

2nd.  Four  Ave  Marias. 

3rd.  Four  Gloria  Patria. 

4th.  Benissoz,  Santeys. 

At  the  close  of  these  we  kissed  the  floor,  afterwards 
we  had  recreation  till  half-past  eight  o’clock,  being 
allowed  to  converse  on  permitted  subjects,  but 
closely  watched  and  not  allowed  to  sit  in  corners. 

At  half-past  eight  a  bell  was  rung,  and  a  chapter 
read  to  us  in  a  book  of  meditations,  to  employ  our 
minds  upon  during  our  waking  hours  at  night. 

Standing  near  the  door,  we  dipped  our  fingers  in 
the  holy  water,  crossed  and  blessed  ourselves,  and 
proceeded  up  to  the  sleeping-room  in  the  usual 
order,  two  by  two.  When  we  had  got  into  bed,  we 
repeated  a  prayer  beginning  with — 

“  Mon  Dieu,  je  vous  donne  mon  coeur,” — 

”  My  God,  I  give  you  my  heart ;  ” 
and  then  an  old  nun,  bringing  some  holy  water, 
sprinkled  it  on  our  beds  to  drive  away  the  devil, 
while  we  took  some  and  crossed  ourselves  again. 
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At  nine  o’clock  the  bell  rang,  and  all  who  ^\;ere 
awake  repeated  a  prayer,  called  the  offrancle  ;  those 
who  were  asleep  were  considered  as  excused. 

After  my  admission  among  the  nuns  I  had  more 
opportunity  than  before  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
mad  Jane  Ray.  She  behaved  quite  differently  from 
the  rest,  and  with  a  degree  of  levity  irreconcilable 
with  the  rules.  She  was,  as  I  have  described  her, 
a  large  woman,  with  nothing  beautiful  or  attractive 
in  her  face,  form,  or  manners ;  careless  in  her  dress 
and  of  a  restless  disposition,  which  prevented  her 
from  applying  herself  to  anything  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  kept  her  roving  about  and  almost  per- 

Cetually  talking  to  somebody  or  other.  It  would 
e  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  description  of 
this  singular  woman.  Dressed  in  the  plain  garments 
of  the  nuns,  bound  by  the  same  vows,  and  used  to 
the  same  life,  resembling  them  in  nothing  else,  and 
frequently  interrupting  all  their  employments.  She 
was  apparently  almost  always  studying  or  following 
some  odd  fancy ;  now  rising  from  sew  ing  to  walk  up 
and  down,  or  straying  in  from  another  apartment, 
looking  about,  addressing  some  of  us,  and  passing 
out  again,  or  saying  slomething  to  make  us  laugh. 
But  what  showed  she  was  no  novelty  was  the  little 
attention  paid  to  her  and  the  levity  with  which  she 
was  treated  by  the  whole  nuns — even  the  Superior 
every  day  passed  over  irregularities  in  this  person 
which  she  would  have  punished  with  penances,  or 
at  least  have  met  with  reprimands,  in  any  other. 
From  what  I  saw  of  her  I  soon  perceived  that  she 
betrayed  two  distinct  traits  of  character — a  kind 
disposition  tow'ards  such  as  she  chose  to  prefer, 
and  a  pleasure  in  teasing  those  she  disliked,  or  such 
ns  had  offended  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Description  of  apartments  in  the  Black  Nunnery  in  order ; 
1st  Floor,  2n(l  Floor,  Garret— The  P’ounder — Superior’s 
management  with  the  friends  of  Novices — Religious 
lies — Criminality  of  concealing  sins  at  Confession. 

I  WILL  now  give  from  memory  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  Convent  of  Black  Nuns, 
except  the  few  apartments  which  I  never  saw.  I 
may  be  inaccurate  in  some  things,  as  the  apartments 
and  passages  of  that  spacious  building  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  various;  but  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  credit 
for  truth  and  sincerity  on  the  general  correspond¬ 
ence  between  my  description  and  things  as  they  are. 
And  this  would,  perhaps,  be  as  good  a  case  as  any 
by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  my  statements,  were  it 
possible  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior.  It  is  well 
known  that  none  but  veiled  nuns,  the  bishop  and 
priests  are  ever  admitted ;  and,  of  course,  that  I  can¬ 
not  have  seen  what  I  profess  to  describe,  if  I  have 
not  been  a  black  nun.  The  priests  who  read  this  book 
will  acknowledge  to  themselves  the  truth  of  my 
description  ;  but  will,  of  course,  deny  it  to  the  world, 
and  probably  exert  themselves  to  destroy  my  credit. 
I  offer  to  every  reader  the  following  description, 
knowing  that  time  may  possibly  throw  open  those 
sacred  recesses,  and  allow  the  entrance  of  those 
who  can  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of 
its  truth.  Some  of  my  declarations  may  be  thought 
deficient  in  evidence,  and  this  they  must  of  necessity 
be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  But  here  is  a  kind 
of  evidence  on  which  I  rely,  as  I  see  how  unques¬ 
tionable  and  satisfactory  it  must  prove,  whenever  it 
shall  be  obtained. 

If  the  interior  of  the  Black  Nunnery,  whenever  it 
shall  be  examined,  is  materially  different  from  the 
following  description,  then  I  shall  claim  no  con¬ 
fidence  of  my  readers.  If  it  resemble  it,  they  will, 
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I  presume,  place  confidence  in  some  of  these  declara¬ 
tions,  on  which  I  may  never  be  corroborated  by 
true  and  living  witnesses. 

I  am  sensible  that  great  changes  may  be  made  in 
the  furniture  of  apartments ;  that  new  walls  may 
be  constructed,  or  old  ones  removed;  and  I  have 
been  incrediblv  informed  that  masons  have  been 
employed  in  the  nunnery  since  I  left  it.  I  well 
know,  however,  that  entire  changes  cannot  be  made, 
and  that  enough  must  remain  as  it  was  to  substan¬ 
tiate  my  description,  whenever  the  truth  shall  be 
known. 

The  First  Story, 

Beginning  at  the  extremity  of  the  western  wing 
of  the  Convent  towards  Notre  Dame  Street,  on  the 
first  story,  there  is — 

ist.  The  nuns’  private  chapel  adjoining  which  is 
a  passage  to  a  small  projection  of  the  building  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  upper  story  to  the  ground,  with 
very  small  windows.  Into  the  passage  we  were 
sometimes  required  to  bring  wood  from  the  yard, 
and  pile  it  up  for  use. 

2nd.  A  large  community-room  with  plain  benches 
fixed  against  the  wall  to  sit,  and  lower  ones  in  front 
to  place  our  feet  upon.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the 
passage  near  the  chimney  at  the  further  end,  for 
washing  the  hands  and  face,  with  a  green  curtain 
sliding  on  a  rod  before  it.  This  passage  leads  to  the  old 
nuns’  sleeping-room  on  the  right,  and  the  Superior’s 
si  'eping-roorn  just  beyond  it,  as  well  as  to  a  stair¬ 
case  which  conducts  to  the  nuns’  sleeping-room,  or 
dormitoire  above.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  a 
door  opening  into — 

3rd.  The  dining-room  ;  this  is  larger  than  the 
community-room,  and  has  three  long  tables  for 
eating,  and  a  chapelle  or  collection  of  little  pictures, 
a  crucifix,  and  a  small  image  of  the  infant  Saviour 
in  a  glass  case.  This  apartment  has  four  doors,  by 
the  first  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  entered, 
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while  one  opens  to  a  pantry,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  to  the  two  next  apartments. 

4th.  A  large  community-room,  with  tables  for  sew¬ 
ing,  and  a  staircase  on  the  opposite  left-hand  corner, 
5th.^  A  community-room  for  prayer  used  by  both 
nuns  and  novices.  In  the  further  right-hand  corner 
is  a  small  room,  partitioned  off,  called  the  room 
for  examination  of  conscience,  which  I  had  visited 
while  a  novice,  by  permission  of  the  Superior,  and 
where  nuns  and  novices  occasionally  resorted  to 
reflect  on  their  character,  usually  in  preparation  for 
the  sacrament,  or  when  they  had  transgressed  some 
of  their  rules.  This  little  room  was  hardly  large 
enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  persons  at  a  time. 

6th.  Next,  beyond,  is  a  large  community-room 
for  Sundays,  A  door  leads  to  the  yard,  and  thence 
to  a  gate  in  the  wall  on  the  cross  street. 

7th.  Adjoining  this  is  a  sitting-room  fronting  on 
the  cross  street,  with  two  windows,  and  a  store¬ 
room  on  the  side  opposite  them.  There  is  but  little 
furniture,  and  that  very  plain. 

8th.  From  this  room  a  door  leads  into  what  I  may 
call  the  wax-room,  as  it  contains  many  figures  in  wax, 
not  intended  for  sale.  There  we  sometimes  used  to 
pray  or  meditate  on  the  Saviour’s  passion.  This 
room  projects  from  the  main  building;  leaving  it,  you 
enter  a  long  passage,  with  cupboards  on  the  right  in 
which  are  stored  crockery-ware,  knives  and  forks,  and 
other  articles  of  table  furniture  to  replace  those  worn 
out  or  broken — all  of  the  plainest  description ;  also 
shovels,  tongs,  &c.  This  passage  leads  to — 
gth.  A  corner  room,  with  a  few  benches,  &c.,  and 
a  door  leading  to  a  gate  in  the  street.  Here  some  of 
the  medicines  were  kept,  and  persons  were  often  ad¬ 
mitted  on  business  or  toobtain  medicines  with  tickets 
from  the  priests ;  and  waited  till  the  Superior  or  an 
old  nun  could  be  sent  for.  Beyond  this  room  we 
never  were  allowed  to  go ;  and  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  what  came  next. 
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7>/:c  Second  Story, 

Beginning,  as  belore,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  north  wing,  but  on  the  second  story,  the  furthest 
apartment  in  that  direction  which  I  ever  entered 
was  — 

ist.  The  nuns’  sleeping-room,  or  dormi'oire,  which 
I  have  already  described.  Here  is  an  access  to  the 
projection  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  first  story. 
Tlie  stairs  by  which  we  came  up  to  bed  are  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  ;  and  near  them  a  crucifix 
ai.d  font  of  holy  water.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
room  opens  into  a  passage,  with  two  small  rooms, 
s  (id  closets  between  them,  containing  bedclothes. 
Next  you  enter  — 

2ud.  A  small  community-room,  beyond  which  is 
a  passage  with  a  narrow  staircase,  seldom  used, 
which  leads  into  the  fourth  community-room,  in 
the  fourth  story.  Following  the  passage  just  men¬ 
tioned,  you  enter  by  a  door — 

3rd.  A  little  sitting-room  furnished  in  the  follow¬ 
in';  manner  :  with  chairs,  a  sofa  on  the  north  side, 
covered  with  a  red  figured  cover  and  fringe  ;  a  table 
in  the  middle,  commonly  bearing  one  or  two  books, 
an  inkstand,  pen,  &c.  At  one  corner  is  a  little  pro¬ 
jection  into  the  room,  caused  by  a  staircase  leading 
from  above  to  the  floor  below,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  second  story.  This  room  has  a 
door  opening  upon  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the 
yard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  gate  opening 
into  the  cross  street.  By  this  way  the  physician  is 
admitted,  except  when  he  comes  later  than  usual. 
When  he  comes  in  he  usually  sits  a  little  while,  until 
a  nun  goes  into  the  adjoining  nuns’  sick-room  to 
see  if  all  is  ready,  and  returns  to  admit  him.  After 
prescribing  for  the  patients  he  goes  no  further,  but 
returns  by  the  way  he  enters,  and  these  are  the  only 
rooms  into  which  he  is  ever  admitted. 

4th.  The  nuns'  sick-room  adjoins  the  little  sitting- 
room  on  the  east,  and  has,  I  think,  four  windows 
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towards  the  north,  with  beds  ranged  in  two  rows 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  few  more  between  them,  near 
the  opposite  extremity.  The  door  to  the  sitting- 
room  swings  to  the  left,  and  behind  it  is  a  table, 
while  a  glass  case  on  the  right  contains  a  wax  figure 
of  the  infant  Saviour,  with  several  sheep.  Near  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  this  room  are  two  doors,  one 
of  which  opens  into  a  long  narrow  passage,  leading 
to  the  head  of  the  great  staircase  that  conducts  to 
the  cross  street.  By  this  passage  the  physician 
sometimes  finds  his  way  to  the  sick-room  when  he 
comes  later  than  usual.  He  rings  the  bell  at  the 
gate,  which  I  was  told  had  a  concealed  pull,  known 
only  to  him  and  the  priests,  proceeds  upstairs  and 
through  the  passage,  rapping  three  times  at  the  door 
of  the  sick-room,  which  is  opened  by  a  nun  in 
attendance  after  she  has  given  one  rap  in  reply. 
When  he  has  visited  his  patients  and  prescribed 
for  them,  he  returns  by  the  same  w'ay. 

5th.  Next  beyond  the  sick-room  is  a  large  un¬ 
occupied  apartment,  half  divided  by  two  partial 
partitions,  which  leave  an  open  space  in  the  middle. 
Here  some  of  the  old  nuns  commonly  meet  in  the 
day-time. 

6th.  A  door  from  this  apartment  opens  into 
another  not  appropriated  to  any  peculiar  use,  but 
containing  a  table  where  medicines  are  sometimes 
prepared  by  an  old  nun  who  is  usually  found  there. 
Passing  through  this  rmm,  you  enter  a  passage 
with  doors  on  its  four  sioes;  that  on  the  left,  which 
is  kept  fastened  on  the  inside,  leads  to  the  staircase 
and  gate ;  and  that  in  front  to  the  private  sick¬ 
rooms,  soon  to  be  described. 

yth.  That  on  the  right  leads  to  another,  appro¬ 
priated  to  nuns  suffering  with  the  most  loathsome 
disease.  There  was  usually  a  number  of  straw 
mattresses  in  that  room,  as  I  well  know,  having 
helped  to  carry  them  in,  after  the  yard  man  had 
filled  them.  A  door  beyond  enters  into  a  storeroom, 
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which  extends  also  beyond  this  apartment.  On  tho 
right  another  door  opens  into  another  passage, 
crossing  which,  you  enter  by  a  door — 

8th.  A  room  with  bed  and  screen  in  one  corner, 
on  which  nuns  were  laid  to  be  examined  before  their 
introduction  into  the  sick-room  last  mentioned. 
Another  door,  opposite  the  former,  opens  into  a 
passage,  in  which  is  a  staircase  leading  down. 

gth.  Beyond  this  is  a  spare  room,  sometimes 
used  to  store  apples,  boxes  of  different  things,  &c. 

loth.  Returning  now  to  the  passage  which  opens 
on  one  side  upon  the  stairs  to  the  gate,  we  enter  the 
only  remaining  door,  which  leads  into  an  apartment 
usually  occupied  by  some  of  the  old  nuns,  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  Superior. 

iithandiath.  Beyond  this  are  two  more  sick¬ 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  those  nuns  stay  who  are 
waiting  their  accouchnient,  and  in  the  other  those 
who  have  passed  it. 

13th.  The  next  is  a  small  sitting-room,  where  a 
priest  waits  to  baptize  the  infants  previous  to  their 
murder.  A  passage  leads  from  tliis  room  on  the  left, 
by  the  doors  of  two  succeeding  apartments,  neither 
of  which  have  I  ever  entered. 

14th.  The  first  of  them  is  the  "  holy  retreat,”  or 
room  occupied  by  the  priests  while  suffering  the 
penalty  of  their  licentiousness. 

15th.  The  other  is  a  sitting-room  to  which  they 
have  access.  Beyond  these  the  passage  leads  to  two 
rooms  containing  closets  for  the  storage  of  various 
articles,  and  two  others  where  persons  are  received 
who  come  on  business. 

The  public  hospitals  succeed,  and  extend  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance — I  believe,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
building.  By  a  public  entrance  in  that  part  priests 
often  come  into  the  Nunnery,  and  I  have  often  seen 
some  of  them  thereabouts  who  must  have  entered 
that  way.  Indeed,  priests  often  get  into  the  ”  holy 
retreat”  without  exposing  themselves  in  the  view  of 
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persons  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Convent,  and  have 
i)een  first  known  to  be  there  by  the  yard-nuns  being 
sent  to  the  Seminary  for  their  clothes. 

The  Congregational  Nunnery  was  founded  by  a 
nun  called  Sister  Bourgeoise.  She  taught  a  school  in 
1\' ontreal,  and  left  property  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Convent.  Her  body  is  buried,  and  her  heart  is  kept 
under  the  Nunnery  in  an  iron  chest  which  has  been 
shown  to  me,  with  the  assurance  that  it  continues 
in  perfect  preservation,  although  she  has  been  dead 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the 
chapel  is  the  following  inscription  :  “  Soeur  Bour¬ 
geoise,  londatrice  du  Convent  ”  (Sister  Bourgeoise, 
Founder  of  the  Convent). 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the  Superior 
to  step  hastily  into  our  community-room,  while 
numbers  of  us  were  assembled  there,  and  hastily 
communicate  her  wishes  in  words  like  these : — 

“  Here  are  the  parents  of  such  a  novice;  come 
with  me  and  bear  me  out  in  this  story.”  She  would 
then  mention  the  outlines  of  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
she  had  just  invented,  that  we  might  be  prepared  to 
fabricate  circumstances,  and  throw  in  whatever  else 
might  favour  the  deception.  This  was  justified  and 
indeed  most  highly  commanded  by  the  system  of 
faith  by  which  we  are  instructed. 

It  was  a  common  remark  always  at  the  initiation 
of  a  new  nun  into  the  Black  Nun  department,  that 
is,  to  receive  the  black  veil,  that  the  introduction  of 
another  novice  into  the  Convent  as  a  veiled  nun 
always  caused  the  introduction  of  a  veiled  nun  into 
heaven  as  a  saint,  which  was  on  account  of  the 
singular  disappearance  of  some  of  the  older  nuns 
alvvays  at  the  entrance  of  new  ones. 

To  witness  the  scenes  which  often  occurred  be¬ 
tween  us  and  strangers  would  have  struck  a  person 
most  powerfully  if  he  had  known  how  truth  was  set 
at  nought.  The  Superior,  with  a  serious  and  digni¬ 
fied  air,  and  a  pleasant  voice  and  aspect,  would  begin 
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a  recital  of  things  which  were  favourable  to  lUo 
character  of  the  absent  novice,  represeniing  her 
equally  fond  of  her  situation,  and  beloved  by  the 
other  inmates.  The  tale  told  by  the  Superior,  what- 
everit  was, however  unheard  before  might  have  been 
any  of  her  statements,  was  then  attested  by  us,  who 
in  every  way  we  could  think  of  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
firm  her  declarations  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Sometimes  the  Superior  would  entrust  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  a  case  to  some  of  the  nuns,  whether  to 
habituate  us  to  the  practice  in  which  she  was  so 
highly  accomplished,  or  to  relieve  herself  of  what 
would  have  been  a  serious  burden  to  most  other 
persons,  or  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  depend 
upon  us,  or  all  together,  I  cannot  tell.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  have  I  seen  her  throw  open  a  door,  and  say,  in 
a  hurried  manner,  Who  can  tell  the  best  story  ?” 

One  point,  on  which  we  have  received  frequent 
and  particular  instructions,  was  the  nature  of  false¬ 
hoods.  On  this  subject  I  have  heard  many  a  speech, 
I  had  almost  said  many  a  sermon ;  and  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  one  of  great  importance,  one  on 
which  it  was  a  duty  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as 
to  act.  “What,”  exclaimed  a  priest  one  day,  “what, 
a  nun  of  your  age,  and  not  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  wicked  and  a  religious  lie!” 

He  then  went  on,  as  had  been  done  many  times 
previously  in  my  hearing,  to  show  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  twodifferent  kinds  of  falsehoods. 
A  lie  told  merely  for  the  injury  of  another,  for  our 
own  interest  alone,  or  for  no  object  at  all,  ha 
painted  as  a  sin  worthy  of  penance.  But  a  lie  told 
for  the  good  of  the  Churdh  or  Convent  was  meri¬ 
torious,  and  of  course  the  telling  of  it  a  duty.  And 
of  this  class  of  lies  there  were  many  varieties  and 
shades.  This  doctrine  has  bqen  inculcated  on  me 
and  my  companions  in  the  Nunnery  more  times  than 
I  can  enumerate ;  and  to  say  that  it  was  generally 
received  would  be  to  tell  part  of  the  truth.  We 
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often  saw  the  practice  of  it,  and  were  frequently 
made  to  take  part  in  it.  Whenever  anything  which 
the  Superior  thought  important  could  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  accomplished  by  falsehood  she  resorted 
to  it  without  scruple. 

There  was  a  class  of  cases  in  which  she  more 
frequently  relied  on  deception  than  any  other. 

The  friends  of  novices  frequently  applied  at  the 
Convent  to  see  them,  or  at  least  to  inquire  after  their 
welfare.  It  was  common  for  them  to  be  politely 
refused  an  interview  on  some  account  or  other, 
generally  a  mere  pretext,  and  then  the  Superior 
generally  sought  to  make  as  favourable  an  impres¬ 
sion  as  possible  on  the  visitors.  Sometimes  she 
would  make  up  a  story  on  the  spot  and  tell  the 
strangers,  requiring  some  of  us  to  confirm  it  in  the 
most  convincing  way  we  could. 

At  other  times  she  would  prefer  to  make  over  to 
us  the  task  of  deceiving,  and  we  were  commended 
in  proportion  to  our  ingenuity  and  success. 

Some  nun  usually  showed  her  submission  by  im¬ 
mediately  stepping  forward.  She  would  then  add, 
perhaps,  that  the  parents  of  such  a  novice,  whom 
she  named,  were  in  waiting,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  told  such  and  such  things.  To 
perform  so  difficult  a  task  well  was  considered  a 
difficult  duty,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  certain 
ways  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Superior.  Whoever 
volunteered  to  make  a  story  on  the  spot  was  .'^ent 
immediately  to  tell  it,  and  the  other  nuns  present 
were  hurried  off  with  her  under  strict  injunctions  to 
uphold  her  in  everything  she  might  state.  The 
Superior,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  on 
all  such  occasions  when  she  did  not  herself  appear, 
hastened  to  the  apartment  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  nuns  were  going,  there  to  listen  through  the  thin 
partition,  to  hear  whether  all  performed  their  parts 
aright.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  her  to  go  rather 
further,  when  she  wanted  to  give  such  explanations 
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as  she  could  have  desired.  She  would  then  enter 
abruptly,  and  ask,  “Who  can  tell  a  good  story  this 
morning  ?”  and  hurry  us  off  without  a  moment’s  de¬ 
lay,  to  do  our  best  at  a  venture,  without  waiting  for 
instructions.  It  would  be  curious  could  a  str  nger 
from  the  “wicked  world”  outside  the  Convent  wit¬ 
ness  such  a  scene.  One  of  the  nuns,  who  felt  in  a 
favourable  humour  to  undertake  the  proposed  ta^sk, 
would  step  promptly  forward  and  signify  her  readi  ¬ 
ness  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  knowing  wink  of  one 
eye,  and  a  slight  toss  of  the  head. 

“Well,  go  and  do  the  best  you  can,”  the  Superior 
would  say ;  “  and  all  the  rest  of  you  mind  and  swear 
to  it.”  The  latter  part  of  the  order,  at  least,  was 
always  performed,  for  in  every  case  all  the  nuns 
present  appeared  as  unanimous  witnesses  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  uttered  by  the  spokeswoman  of  the 
day. 

We  were  constantly  hearing  it  repeated  that  we 
must  never  again  look  upon  ourselves  as  our  own, 
but  must  remember  that  we  were  solely  and  irrevo¬ 
cably  devoted  to  God.  Whatever  was  required  of 
us,  we  were  called  upon  to  yield  under  the  most 
solemn  considerations.  I  cannot  speak  on  every 
particular  with  equal  freedom,  but  I  wish  my  readers 
clearly  to  understand  the  condition  in  which  we 
were  placed,  and  the  means  used  to  reduce  us  to 
what  we  had  to  submit  to.  Not  only  were  we  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  the  several  tasks  imposed  upon  us 
at  work,  prayers,  and  penances,  under  the  idea  that 
we  were  performing  solemn  duties  to  our  Maker,  but 
everything  else  which  was  required  of  us,  we  were 
constantly  told,  was  something  indispensable  in  Elis 
sight.  The  priests,  we  admitted,  were  the  servants 
of  God,  especially  appointed  by  his  authority  to 
teach  us  our  duty,  to  absolve  us  from  sin,  and  lead 
us  to  heaven.  Without  their  assistance,  we  had 
allowed,  we  could  never  enjoy  the  favour  of  God  ; 
unless  they  administered  the  sacrament  to  us,  wo 
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could  not  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  Having 
consented  to  acknowledge  all  this  we  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  urge  against  admitting  any  other  demand 
that  might  be  made  for  or  by  them.  If  we  thought 
an  act  ever  so  criminal  the  Superior  would  tell  us 
that  the  priests  acted  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
God,  and  co^lld  not  sin.  Of  course,  th,en,  it  could  not 
be  wrong  to  comply  with  any  of  their  requests,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  demand  anything  but  what  was 
right.  On  the  contrary,  to  refuse  to  do  anything 
they  asked  would  necessarily  be  sinful.  Such  doc¬ 
trines  admitted,  and  such  practices  performed,  it 
will  not  seem  wonderful  when  I  mention  that  we 
often  felt  something  of  their  preposterous  character. 

Sometimes  we  took  pleasure  in  ridiculing  some  of 
the  favourite  themes  of  our  teachers  ;  and  I  recollect 
one  subject  particularly  which  at  one  period  afforded 
us  repeated  merriment;  It  may  seem  irreverent  in 
me  to  give  the  account,  but  I  do  it  to  show  how 
things  of  a  solemn  nature  were  sometimes  treated  in 
the  Convent  by  women  bearing  the  title  of  saints. 
A  Canadian  novice,  who  spoke  very  broken  English, 
one  day  remarked  that  she  was  performing  some 
duty  “  for  the  God.”  This  peculiar  expression  had 
something  ridiculous  to  the  ears  of  some  of  us,  and 
it  was  soon  repeated  again  and  again,  in  application 
to  various  ceremonies  which  we  had  to  perform. 
Mad  Jane  Ray  seized  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  with 
her  aid  it  soon  took  the  place  of  a  by-word  in  con¬ 
versation,  so  that  we  were  constantly  reminding  each 
other  that  we  were  doing  this  thing  and  that  thing, 
how  trifling  and  unmeaning  soever,  “  for  the  God.” 
Nor  did  we  stop  here ;  when  the  Superior  called 
upon  us  to  bear  witness  to  one  of  her  religious  lies, 
or  to  fabricate  the  most  spurious  one  the  time 
would  admit,  to  save  her  the  trouble,  vVe  were  sure 
to  be  reminded  on  our  way  to  the  strangers’  room 
that  we  were  doing  it  ”  for  the  God.”  And  so  it  was 
when  other  things  were  mentioned — everything 
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which  belonged  to  our  condition  was  spqken  of  in 
somewhat  similar  terms. 

I  have  hardly  detained  the  reader  long  enough  on 
this  subject  to  give  him  a  j  ust  impression  of  the  stress 
laid  on  confession.  It  is  one  of  the  great  points  to 
which  our  attention  was  constantly  directed.  We 
were  directed  to  keep  a  strict  and  constant  watch 
over  our  thoughts  ;  to  have  continually  before  our 
minds  the  rules  of  the  Convent,  to  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  remember  every  devotion,  and  tell 
all,  even  the  smallest,  at  confession,  either  to  the 
Superior  or  to  the  priest.  My  mind  was  thus  kept 
in  a  continual  state  of  activity,  which  proved  very 
wearisome ;  and  it  required  the  constant  exertion 
of  our  teachers  to  keep  us  up  to  the  practice  they 
inculcated. 

Another  tale  recurs  to  me,  of  those  which  were 
frequently  told  us,  to  make  us  feel  the  importance 
of  unreserved  confession. 

A  nun  of  our  Convent,  who  had  hidden  some  sin 
from  her  confessor,  died  suddenly,  and  without 
any  one  to  confess  her.  Her  sisters  assembled  to 
[nay  for  the  peace  of  her  soul,  when  she  appeared, 
and  informed  them  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  but 
rather  troublesome  to  her,  as  her  pardon  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  doctrine  is,  that  prayers  made  for 
souls  guilty  of  unconfessed  sin  do  but  sink  them 
deeper  in  hell ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I  have  heard 
given  for  not  f)raying  for  Protestants. 

The  authority  of  the  priests  in  everything,  and 
the  enormity  of  every  act  which  opposes  it,  were 
also  impressed  upon  otw  minds,  in  various  w'ays,  by 
our  teachers.  A  “  Father  ”  told  us  the  following 
story  one  day  at  catechism 

A  man  once  died  who  had  failed  to  pay  some 
money  which  the  priest  had  asked  of  him  ;  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  in  purgatory  until  he  should 
pay  it,  but  had  permission  to  come  back  to  this 
world,  and  take  a  human  body  to  work  in.  He  made 
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hiu  appearance,  therefore,  again  on  earth,  and  hired 
himself  to  a  rich  man  as  a  labourer.  He  worked 
all  day,  with  the  fire  working  in  him  unseen  by 
other  people  ;  but  while  he  was  in  bed  that  night  a 
girl  in  an  adjoining  room,  perceiving  the  smell  of 
brimstone,  looked  through  a  crack  in  the  wall  and 
saw  him  covered  with  flames.  She  informed  his 
master,  who  questioned  him  the  next  morning,  and 
found  that  his  hired  man  was  secretly  suffering  the 
pains  of  purgatory  for  neglecting  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the  priest.  He  therefore  furnished 
him  with  the  amount  due ;  it  was  paid,  and  the 
servant  went  off  immediately  to  heaven.  The  priest 
cannot  forgive  any  debt  due  unto  him,  because  it  is 
the  Lord’s  estate. 

While  at  confession  I  was  urged  to  hide  nothing 
from  the  priests,  and  have  been  told  by  them  that 
they  already  knew  what  was  in  my  heart,  but  would 
not  tell,  because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  confess 
it.  I  really  believed  that  the  priests  were  acquainted 
with  my  thoughts  ;  and  often  stood  in  awe  of  them. 
They  often  told  me  they  had  power  to  strike  me 
dead  at  any  moment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Nuns  with  similar  names — Squaw  nuns — First  visit  to  the 
collar  -Descriptiou  of  it— Shocking  discovery  there — 
Superior’s  itistnictions — Private  signal  of  the  priests — 
hooks  used  in  the  Nunnery — Opinions  expressed  of  the 
Bible— Specimens  of  what  I  know  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  FOUND  that  I  had  several  namesakes  among  the 
nuns,  for  there  were  two  others  who  had  already 
borne  away  my  new  name,  Saint  Eustace.  This 
was  not  a  solitary  case,  for  there  were  five  Saint 
Marys  and  three  Saint  Monros  besides  two  novices 
of  that  name.  Of  my  namesakes  I  have  little  to 
?ay,  for  they  resembled  most  nuns — being  so  much 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  me  and  other  sisters 
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that  I  never  sa\v  anything  in  them,  nor  learnt  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  worth  mentioning. 

Several  of  my  new  companions  were  squaws  who 
had  taken  the  veil  at  different  times.  They  were 
from  some  of  the  Indian  settlements  in  the  country, 
but  were  not  distinguishable  by  any  striking  habits 
of  character  from  other  nuns,  and  were  generally 
not  very  different  in  their  appearance  when  in  their 
usual  dress,  and  engaged  in  their  customary  occu¬ 
pations.  It  was  evident  they  were  treated  with  much 
kindness  and  levity  by  the  Superior  and  the  old 
nuns ;  and  this  I  discovered  was  done  in  order  to 
render  them  as  well  contented  and  happy  in  their 
situations  as  possible  ;  and  should  have  attributed 
the  motives  for  this  partiality  to  their  wishing  that 
they  might  hot  influence  others  to  keep  away,  had  I 
not  known  they  were,  like  ourselves,  unable  to  exert 
such  an  influence.  And  therefore  I  could  not  satisfy 
my  own  mind  why  this  difference  was  made.  Many 
of  the  Indians  were  remarkably  devoted  to  the 
priests,  believing  everything  they  were  taught  ;and 
as  it  is  represented  to  be  not  only  a  high  honour  but 
a  real  advantage  to  a  family  to  have  one  of  its 
members  become  a  nun,  Indian  parents  will  often 
pay  large  sums  of  money  for  the  admission  of  their 
daughters  into  a  convent.  The  father  of  one  of  tlic 
squaws,  I  was  told,  paid  to  the  Superior  nearly  her 
weight  in  silver  on  her  reception,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  nearly  all  his  property  to  raise  the 
money.  This  he  did  voluntarily,  because  he  thought 
himself  overpaid  by  having  the  advantage  of  her 
prayers,  self-sacrifices,  8cc.,  for  himself  and  the 
remainder  of  his  family.  The  squaws  sometimes 
served  to  amuse  us,  for  when  we  were  dispirited  or 
gloomy  the  Superior  would  occasionally  send  them 
to  dress  themselves  in  their  Indian  garments,  which 
usually  excited  us  to  merriment. 

Among  the  squaw  nuns  whom  I  particularly  re¬ 
member  was  one  of  the  Saint  Plypolites,  not  the  one 
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who  figured  in  a  dreadful  scene  descrfced  in  another 
part  of  this  narrative,  but  a  woman  of  a  far  more 
mild  and  humane  character. 

Three  or  four  days  after  my  reception  the  Superior 
sent  me  into  the  cellar  for  coals,  and  after  she  had 
given  me  directions,  I  proceeded  down  a  staircase 
with  a  lamp  in  my  hand.  I  soon  found  myself  on 
the  bare  earth  in  a  spacious  place  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  at  once  distinguish  its  form  or  size,  but  I 
observed  that  it  had  very  solid  stone  walls,  and  was 
arched  overhead,  at  no  great  elevation.  Following 
my  directions,  I  proceeded  onwards  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  where  appeared  to  be  one  end  of  the 
cellar.  After  walking  about  fifteen  paces  I  passed 
three  small  doors  on  the  right  fastened  wilji  large 
iron  bolts  on  the  outside  pushed  into  posts  of  stone 
work,  and  each  having  a  small  opening  above, 
covered  with  a  fine  grating,  secured  by  a  smaller 
bolt.  On  my  left  were  three  similar  doors  resembling 
these,  and  placed  opposite  them. 

Beyond  these  the  space  became  broader,  the  doors 
evidently  closed  small  compartments  projecting 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  cellar.  I  soon  stepped 
upon  a  wooden  floor,  on  which  were  heaps  of  wool, 
coarse  linen,  and  other  articles,  apparently  de¬ 
posited  there  for  occasional  use.  I  crossed  the  floor 
and  found  the  bare  earth  again  under  my  feet. 

A  little  further  on  I  found  the  cellar  again  con¬ 
tracted  in  size  by  a  row  of  dlosets,  or  smaller 
compartments,  projecting  on  each  side.  These  were 
closed  by  doors  of  a  different  description  from  the 
first,  having  a  simple  fastening  and  no  opening 
through  them. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  left  side,  I  passed  a  staircase 
leading  up,  and  then  three  doors,  much  resembling 
those  first  described,  standing  opposite  three  more 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cellar.  Having  passed  these 
I  found  the  cellar  enlarged  as  before,  and  here  the 
earth  appeared  as  if  mixed  with  some  whitish 
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substance,  which  attracted  my  attention  greatly. 

As  I  proceeded  I  found  the  whiteness  increase 
until  the  surface  looked  almost  like  snow,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  observed  before  me  a  hole  dug  so  deep 
into  the  earth  that  I  cpuld  perceive  no  bottom.  I 
stopped  to  observe  it— ^it  was  circular,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  across,  in  the  middle  of  the  cellar,  and 
unprotected  by  any  kind  of  curb,  so  that  one  might 
easily  have  walked  into  it  in  the  dark. 

The  white  substance  which  I  have  observed  was 
spread  all  over  the  surface  around  it,  and  lay  in 
quantities  on  all  sides,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  great 
deal  of  it  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  hole.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  the  white  substance 
was  lime,  and  that  was  the  place  where  the  infants 
were  buried,  after  being  murdered,  as  the  Superior 
had  informed  me.  I  knew  thqt  lime  is  often  used 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  burying  places  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  accounted  for  its  being  scattered  about  the 
spot  in  such  quantities. 

This  was  a  shocking  thought  to  me ;  but  I  can 
hardly  tel]  how  it  affected  me,  as  I  had  already  been 
prepared  to  expect  dreadful  things  in  the  Convent, 
and  had  undergone  trials  which  prevented  me  from 
feeling  as  I  should  formerly  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances. 

I  passed  the  spot  therefore,  with  dreadiful  thoughts, 
it  is  true,  about  the  little  corpses  which  might  be  in 
that  secret  burying  place,  but  with  recollections  also 
of  the  declarations  which  I  had  heard  about  the 
favour  done  their  souls  in  sending  them  direct  to 
heaven,  and  the  necessary  virtue  accompanying  all 
the  action  of  the  priests. 

Whether  I  noticed  them  or  not  at  the  time,  there 
is  a  window  or  two  on  each  side  nearly  against  the 
bole,  in  at  which  are  sometimes  thrown  articles 
brought  to  them  from  without,  for  the  use  of  the 
Convent.  Through  the  window  on  my  right,  which 
opens  into  the  yard,  towards  the  cross  street,  lime 
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If  received  from  carts  ;  I  then  saw  a  large  heap  of 
it  near  the  place. 

Passing  the  hole,  I  came  to  a  spot  where  there 
was  another  projection  on  each  side,  with  three  cells 
like  those  I  first  described.  Beyond  them,  in  another 
broad  part  of  the  cellar,  were  heaps  of  vegetables 
and  other  things  on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left  I 
ieund  the  charcoal  I  was  in  search  of.  This  was 
placed  in  a  heap  against  the  wall,  as  I  might  then 
have  observed,  near  a  small  high  window,  like  the 
rest,  at  which  it  is  thrown  in.  Beyond  this  spot, 
at  a  distance,  the  cellar  terminated, 

1  he  top,  quite  to  that  point,  is  arched  overhead, 
though  at  different  heights,  for  the  earth  on  the 
bottom  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  several  feet 
higher  than  in  others.  Not  liking  to  be  alone  in 
so  spacious  and  gloomy  a  part  of  the  Convent, 
especially  after  the  discovery  I  had  made,  I  hastened 
4o  fill  my  basket  with  coal,  and  to  return. 

Here  then  I  was  in  a  place  which  I  had  thought 
.^.3  the  nearest  imitation  of  heaven  to  be  found  on 
iEii  th,  amongst  a  society  wl>ere  deeds  were  con¬ 
stantly  perpetrated,  which  I  had  believed  to  be 
trtoat  criminal,  and  had  now  found  the  place  in 
which  harmless  infants  were  unfeelingly  thrown 
cat  of  sight,  after  being  murdered. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  instruction  and  ex¬ 
ample,  although  not  satisfied,  as  many  around  me 
sesmed  to  be,  that  this  was  all  righteous  and  proper, 
I  semetimes  was  half  inclined  to  believe  it,  for  the 
priests  could  do  no  sin,  and  this  was  done  by  priests. 

Among  the  first  instructions  I  received  from  the 
Superior  were  such  as  prepared  me  to  admit  priests 
into  the  nunnery,  from  the  street,  at  irregular  hours. 
It  is  no  secret  that  priests  enter  and  go  out ;  but  if 
they  were  to  be  watched  by  any  person  in  St.  Paul’s 
JiitTest  all  day  long,  no  irregularity  might  be  sus¬ 
pected, as  they  might  be  thought  to  visit  the  Convent 
£02  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  merely. 
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But  if  a  person  was  near  the  gate  about  midnight, 
he  might  sometimes  form  a  different  opinion;  for 
when  a  stray  priest  is  shut  out  of  the  Seminary  or 
is  otherwise  put  in  the  need  of  seeking  a  lodging, 
he  is  always  sure  of  being  admitted  into  the  Black 
Nunnery.  Nobody  but  a  priest  can  ever  ring  the 
bell  at  the  sick-room  door  ;  much  less  can  any  but 
a  priest  gain  admittance.  The  pull  of  the  bell  is 
entirely  concealed,  somewhere  on  the  outside  of  the 
gate,  I  have  been  told. 

He  makes  himself  known  as  a  priest  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hissing  sound,  made  by  the  tongue  against 
the  teeth  while  they  are  kept  closed  and  the  lips 
open.  The  nun  within,  who  delays  to  open  the  door 
until  informed  what  kind  of  an  applicant  is  there, 
immediately  recognizes  the  signal,  and  replies  with 
two  inarticulate  sounds,  such  as  are  often  used 
instead  of  yes,  with  the  mouth  closed. 

The  Superior  seemed  to  consider  this  part  of  my 
instructions  quite  important,  and  taught  me  the 
signals.  I  had  often  to  use  them  ;  I  have  been  re^ 
peatedly  called  to  the  door,  in  the  night,  while 
watching  in  the  sick  room,  and  on  reaching  it  heard 
the  short  hissing  sound  I  have  mentioned  ;  then, 
according  tomy  standing  orders, unfastened  the  door, 
admitted  a  priest,  who  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleased.  I  will  name  M.  Bierze,  from  St.  Denis. 

The  books  used  in  the  nunnery,  at  least  such  as  I 
recollect  of  them,  were  the  following.  Most  of  these 
are  lecture  books,  or  such  as  are  used  by  the  daily 
readers  while  we  were  at  work  and  meals.  These 
were  all  furnished  by  the  Superior,  out  of  her 
library,  to  which  we  never  had  access.  She  was  in¬ 
formed  when  we  had  done  with  the  book,  and  then 
exchanged  it  for  another  as  she  pleased  to  select. 

La  Miroir  du  Chretien  (Christian  Mirror),  History 
of  Rome,  History  of  the  Church,  Life  of  Soeur  Bour- 
geoise  (the  founder  of  the  Convent)  in  two  volumes, 
L’Ange  Conducteur  (the  Guardian  Angel),  L’Ange 
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Chr(5tien  (the  Christian  Angel),  Les  Vies  des  Saints 
(Lives  of  the  Saints)  in  several  volumes,  Dialogues, 
a  volume  consisting  of  conversations  between  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Doctor  called  Dr.  D.  and  a  Catholic  gentle¬ 
man,  on  the  articles  of  faith,  in  which,  after  much 
ingenious  reasoning,  the  former  was  confuted  ;  one 
large  book  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten, 
occupied  us  nine  or  ten  months  at  our  lectures 
night  and  morning,  L'Instruction  de  la  Jeunesse 
(the  Instruction  of  Youth),  containing  much  about 
convents  and  the  education  of  persons  in  the  world, 
with  a  great  deal  on  confessions,  &c.  Examen  de  la 
Conscience  (Examination  of  Conscience),  is  a  book 
frequently  used. 

I  may  here  remark  that  I  never  saw  a  Bible  in  the 
convent  from  the  day  I  entered  as  a  novice,  until 
that  on  which  I  effected  my  escape.  The  Catholic 
New  Testament,  commonly  called  the  Evangile,  was 
read  to  us  about  three  or  four  times  a  year,  The 
Superior  directed  the  reader  what  passage  to  select, 
but  we  never  had  it  in  our  hands  to  read  when  we 
pleased.  I  often  heard  the  Protestant  Bible  spoken 
of  in  bitter  terms  as  a  most  dangerous  book,  and 
one  which  never  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  common 

people,  - 

CHAPTER  X. 


Mnnufacture  of  bread  and  wax  candles,  carried  ou  in  tlie 
Convent  —  Superstitions— Scapularies  —  Virgin  Mary's 
Pincnsliion — Her  House — The  Bishop’s  power  over  Are 
— My  instructions  to  Novices — Jane  Ray — Vacillatiim 
of  feelings. 


Large  quantities  of  bread  are  made  in  the  Black 
Nunnery  every  week;  for,  besides  what  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  nuns,  many  of  the  poor  are 
supplied.  When  a  priest  wishes  to  give  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  poor  person  he  gives  him  an  order  which 
is  presented  at  the  Convent.  The  making  of  bread 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  laborious  employments 
in  the  institution. 
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The  manufacture  of  wax  candles  was  another 
important  branch  of  business  in  the  nunnery.  It 
was  carried  on  in  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor, 
thence  called  the  ciergerie  or  wax  room,  cierge  be¬ 
ing  the  French  word  for  wax.  I  was  sometimes  sent 
to  read  the  daily  lecture  and  catechism  to  the  nuns 
employed  there,  but  found  it  a  very  unpleasant 
task,  as  the  smell  rising  from  the  melted  wax  gave 
me  a  sickness  at  the  stomach.  The  employment  was 
considered  as  rather  unhealthy,  and  those  were  as¬ 
signed  to  it  who  had  the  strongest  constitutions.  The 
nuns  who  were  more  employed  in  that  room  were 
Saint  Maria,  Saint  Catherine,  Saint  Charlotte,  Saint 
Hyacinthe,  Saint  Hypolite,  and  others.  But  with 
these,  as  with  other  persons  in  the  Convent,  I  was 
never  allowed  to  speak,  except  under  circumstances 
before  mentioned.  1  was  sent  to  read,  and  was  not 
allowed  even  to  answer  the  most  trivial  question,  if 
one  were  asked  me.  Should  a  nun  say  “  VVlnt 
o’clock  is  it  ?”  I  never  should  have  dared  to  reply, 
but  was  required  to  report  her  to  the  Superior. 

Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  sainte  Scapulaire,  or 
holy  scapulary.  This  is  a  small  band  of  cloth  or 
silk,  formed  and  wrought  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
be  tied  around  the  neck  by  two  strings  fastened  to 
the  ends.  I  have  made  many  of  them  :  having  been 
sometimes  set  to  make  them  in  the  Convent.  On 
one  side  is  worked  a  kind  of  double  cross,  thus, 
“  X  X,”  and  on  the  other,  “  I.H.S.,”  the  meaning  of 
which  I  do  not  exactly  know.  Such  a  band  is  called 
a  scapulary,  and  many  miracles  are  attributed  to 
its  power.  Children  on  first  receiving  the  com¬ 
munion  are  often  presented  with  scapularies,  which 
tliey  are  taught  to  regard  with  great  reverence.  We 
were  told  of  the  wonders  effected  by  their  means, 
in  the  addresses  that  were  made  to  us  by  priests,  at 
catechism  or  lectures.  I  will  repeat  one  er  two  of 
the  stories  which  occur  to  me. 

A  Roman  Catholic  servant  woman,  who  had 
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concealed  some  of  her  sins  at  confession,  acted  so 
hypocritical  a  part  as  to  make  her  mistress  believe 
her  a  devotee,  or  strict  observer  of  her  duty.  She 
even  imposed  upon  her  confessor  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  gave  her  a  scapulary.  After  he  had  given 
it,  however,  one  of  the  saints  in  heaven  informed 
him  in  a  vision  that  the  holy  scapulary  must  not 
remain  on  the  neck  of  so  great  a  sinner,  and  that  it 
must  be  restored  to  the  Church.  She  lay  down  that 
night  with  the  scapulary  round  her  throat ;  but  in  the 
morning  was  found  dead,  with  her  head  cut  off,  and 
the  scapulary  was  discovered  in  the  church.  The 
belief  was  that  the  devil  could  not  endure  to  have  so 
holy  a  thing  on  one  of  his  servants,  and  had  pulled 
so  hard  to  get  it  off  as  to  draw  the  silken  thread  with 
which  it  was  tied,  through  her  neck  ;  after  which,  by 
some  divine  power,  it  was  restored  to  the  church. 

Another  story  was  as  follows.  A  poor  Roman 
Catholic  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the  heretics. 
He  had  a  sainte  scapulaire  on  his  neck,  when  God, 
seeing  him  in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  took  it  from  the 
neck  by  a  miracle,  and  held  it  up  in  the  air  above  the 
throng  of  heretics  ;  more  than  one  hpndred  of  whom 
were  converted  by  seeing  it  thus  supernaturally 
suspended. 

I  had  been  informed  by  the  Superior  on  my  first 
admission  as  a  nun,  that  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage  leading  from  the  cellar  of  our  Convent  into 
that  of  the  Congregational  Nunnery  ;  but,  though 
I  had  so  often  visited  the  cellar  I  had  never  seen 
it,  One  day  after  I  had  been  received  three  or  four 
months,  I  was  sent  to  walk  through  it  on  my  knees,  ' 
with  another  nun,  as  a  penance.  This,  and  other 
penances,  were  sometimes  put  upon  us  by  the  priests 
without  any  reason  assigned.  The  common  way, 
indeed,  was  to  tell  us  of  the  sin  for  which  a  penance 
was  imposed,  but  we  were  left  many  times  to  con 
jecture.  Now  and  then  the  priest  would  inform 
us  at  a  subsequent  confession,  when  he  happened  to 
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recollect  something  about  it,  as  I  thought,  and  not 
because  he  reflected  or  cared  much  upon  the  subject. 

The  nun  who  was  with  me  led  through  the  cellar, 
passing  to  the  right  of  the  secret  burial-place,  and 
showed  me  the  door  of  the  subterraneous  passage, 
which  was  at  the  extremity  towards  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Nunnery.  The  reasons  why  I  had  not  noticed 
it  before,  I  presume,  were  that  it  was  made  to  shut 
close  and  even  with  the  wall,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
cellar  was  whitewashed.  The  door,  which  is  of  wood, 
and  square,  opens  with  a  latch  into  a  passage  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  high.  We  immediately  got  up¬ 
on  our  knees,  commenced  saying  the  prayers  re¬ 
quired,  and  began  to  move  slowly  along  the  dark 
and  narrow  passage.  It  may  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  length.  When  we  reached  the  end  we  opened  a 
door,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  cellar  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Nunnery,  at  some  distance  from  the 
outer  wall ;  for  the  covered  way  is  carried  on  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cellar  by  two  low  partitions 
covered  at  the  top.  By  the  side  of  the  door  was 
placed  a  list  of  names  of  the  Black  Nuns,  with  a 
slide  that  might  be  drawn  over  any  of  them.  We 
covered  our  names  in  this  manner,  as  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  duty  assigned  us ;  and  then 
returned  downwards  on  our  knees,  by  the  way  we 
had  come.  This  penance  I  repeatedly  performed 
afterwards ;  and  by  this  way,  as  I  have  occasion 
elsewhere  to  mention,  nuns  from  the  Congregational 
Nunnery  sometimes  entered  our  Convent  for  worse 
purposes. 

We  were  frequently  assured  that  miracles  are  still 
performed, and  pains  were  taken  to  impress  us  deeply 
on  this  subject.  The  Superior  often  spoke  to  us  of 
the  Virgin  Mary’s  pincushion,  the  remains  of  which 
are  pretended  tobe  preserved  in  the  Convent,  though 
it  has  crumbled  quite  to  dust.  We  regarded  this 
relic  with  such  veneration  that  we  were  afraid  even 
to  look  at  it,  and  we  often  heard  the  following 
£ 
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story  related  when  the  subject  was  introducedr 
A  priest  in  Jerusalem  once  had  a  vision  in  which 
he  was  informed  that  the  house  in  which  the  Virgin 
had  lived  should  be  removed  from  its  foundations 
and  transported  to  a  distance.  He  did  not  think 
the  communication  was  from  God,  and  therefore 
disregarded  it ;  but  the  house  was  soon  after  missed^ 
which  convinced  him  that  the  vision  was  true,  and 
he  told  where  the  house  might  be  found.  A  picture 
of  the  house  is  preserved  in  the  nunnery,  and  was 
sometimes  shown  us.  There  was  also  wax  figures 
of  Joseph  sawing  wood,  and  Jesus  as  a  child  picking 
up  the  chips.  We  were  taught  to  sing  a  little  song 
relating  to  this,  the  chorus  of  which  I  remember  : 

“  Saint  Joseph  Carpentier, 

Petit  Jesus  ramassait  les  copeaux 
Pour  faire  bouillir  la  marmite  !*’ 

(St.  Joseph  was  a  carpenter,  little  Jesus  collected 
chips  to  make  the  pot  boil). 

I  began  to  speak  of  miracles,  and  I  recollect  a  story 
of  one,  about  a  family  in  Italy  saved  from  shipwreck 
by  a  priest,  who  were  in  consequence  converted,  and 
had  two  sons  honoured  with  the  priest’s  office. 

I  had  heard,  before  I  entered  the  Convent,  about 
a  great  fire  which  had  destroyed  a  number  of  houses 
in  the  Quebec  suburbs, land  which  some  said  the 
Bishop  extinguished  with  holy  water.  I  once  heard 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  disputing  on  this  subject, 
and  when  I  went  to  the  Congregational  Nunnery  I 
sometimes  beard  the  children  alluding  to  the  same 
story,  say,  at  an  alarm  of  fire,  “  Is  it  a  Catholic 
fire  ?  Then  why  does  not  the  Bishop  run  ?” 

Among  the  topics  on  which  the  Bishop  addressed 
the  nuns  in  the  convent,  this  was  one.  He  told  us 
the  story  one  day  that  he  could  have  sooner  inter* 
fered  and  stopped  the  flames,  but  that  at  last, 
finding  they  were  about  to  destroy  too  many 
Catholic  houses,  he  threw  holy  water  on  the  fire 
and  extinguished  it.  I  believed  this,  and  also  thought 
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that  he  was  able  to  put  out  any  fire,  but  that  be 
never  did  it  except  when  inspired. 

The  holy  water  which  the  Bishop  has  consecrated 
was  considered  much  more  efficacious  than  any 
blessed  by  a  common  priest ;  and  this  it  was  which 
was  used  in  the  Convent  in  sprinkling  our  beds.  It 
has  a  virtue  in  it,  to  keep  off  any  evil  spirit. 

Now  that  I  was  a  nun  I  was  occasionally  sent  to 
read  lectures  to  the  novices,  as  other  nuns  had  been 
while  I  was  a  novice.  There  were  but  few  of  us 
who  were  thought  capable  of  reading  English  well 
enough,  and  therefore  I  was  more  frequently  sent 
than  I  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  Superior 
often  said  to  me  as  I  was  going  among  the  novices  ; 
“  Try  to  convert  them — save  their  souls— you  know 
you  will  have  a  higher  place  in  heaven  for  qyery 
one  you  convert.” 

For  whatever  reason,  Mad  Jane  Ray  seemed  to  take 
great  delight  in  crossing  and  provoking  the  Superior 
and  old  nuns :  and  often  she  would  cause  an  inter¬ 
ruption  when  it  was  most  inconvenient  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  them.  The  preservation  of  silence  was 
insisted  upon  most  rigidly,  and  penances  of  such  a 
nature  were  imposed  for  breaking  it  that  it  was  a 
constant  source  of  uneasiness  with  me  to  know  that 
I  might  infringe  the  rules  in  so  many  ways,  and 
that  inattention  might  at  any  moment  subject  me 
to  something  very  unpleasant.  During  the  periods 
of  meditation,  therefore,  and  those  of  lecture,  work, 
and  repose,  I  kept  a  strict  guard  upon  myself,  to 
escape  penances,  as  well  as  to  avoid  sin ;  and  the 
silence  of  the  others  convinced  me  that  they  were 
equally  watchful,  and  from  the  same  motives. 

My  feelings,  however,  varied  at  different  times,  and 
so  did  those  of  many,  if  not  of  all  my  companions, 
excepting  the  older  ones  who  took  their  turns  in 
watching  us.  We  sometimes  felt  disposed  for  gaiety 
and  threw  off  all  idea  that  talking  was  sinful  even 
when  required  by  the  »”'les  of  the  convent.  I,  even 
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when  I  felt  that  I  might  perhaps  be  doing  wrong 
reflected  that  confession,  and  certainly  penance^ 
would  soon  wipe  off  the  guilt. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  I  ere  long  found  out 
several  things  important  to  be  known  to  a  person 
living  under  such  rules.  One  of  these  was  that  it 
was  much  better  to  confess  to  a  priest  a  sin  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  rules,  because  he  would  not 
require  one  of  the  penances  I  most  disliked,  viz., 
those  which  exposed  me  to  the  observation  of  the 
nuns,  or  which  demanded  self-debasement  before 
them,  like  begging  their  pardon,  kissing  the  floor  or 
the  Superior’s  feet,  &c.,  and  besides,  he  as  a  confessor 
was  bound  to  secrecy  and  could  not  inform  the 
Superior  against  me.  My  conscience  being  as 
effectually  unburdened  by  my  confession  to  the  priest 
as  I  had  been  taught  to  believe,  I  therefore  preferred 
not  to  tell  my  sins  to  any  one  else  ;  and  this  course 
I  found  was  preferred  by  others  for  the  same  good 
reasons. 

To  Jane  Ray,  however,  it  sometimes  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  who  knew  her 
violations  of  rule,  or  to  what  penance  she  exposed 
herself. 

Often  and  often,  while  perfect  silence  prevailed 
among  the  nuns  at  meditation,  or  while  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  except  the  voice  of  the  reader  appointed 
for  the  day,  no  matter  whose  life  or  writings  were 
presented  for  our  contemplation,  Jane  would  break 
forth  with  some  remark  or  question  that  would 
attract  general  attention,  and  often  cause  a  long  and 
total  interruption.  Sometimes  she  would  make  some 
harmless  remark  or  inquiry  aloud,  as  if  through  mere 
inadvertency,  and  then  her  loud  and  well  known 
voice,  so  strongly  associated  with  everything  sin¬ 
gular  and  ridiculous,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  us 
all,  and  generally  incline  us  to  laugh.  The  Superior 
would  then  usually  utter  some  hasty  remonstrance, 
and  many  a  time  I  have  heard  her  pronounce  some 
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penance  upon  her,  but  Jane  had  some  apology  ready 
or  some  reply  calculated  to  irritate  still  further,  or 
to  prove  to  every  one  that  no  punishment  would  be 
effectual  on  her.  Sometimes  this  singular  woman 
would  appear  to  be  actuated  by  opposite  feelings 
and  motives  ;  for  although  she  usually  delighted  in 
drawing  others  into  difficulty,  and  has  thrown  many 
a  severe  penance  even  upon  her  greatest  favourites, 
on  other  occasions  she  appeared  totally  regardless  of 
consequences  herself,  and  preferred  to  take  all  the 
blame,  anxious  only  to  shield  others. 

I  have  repeatedly  known  her  to  break  silence  in  the 
community  as  if  she  had  no  object,  or  none  beyond 
that  of  causing  disturbance  or  exciting  a  smile,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  noticed,  exclaim,  “  Say  it’s  me, 
say  it’s  me !” 

Sometimes  she  would  even  expose  herself  to 
punishment  in  place  of  another  who  was  guilty,  and 
thus  I  found  it  difficult  fully  to  understand  her.  In 
some  cases  she  seemed  decidedly  out  of  her  wits, 
as  the  Superior  and  priests  commonly  preferred  to 
represent  her;  but  generally  I  saw  in  her  what 
prevented  me  from  accounting  her  insane. 

Among  her  common  tricks  were  such  as  these:  she 
gave  me  the  name  of  the  “Devout  English  Reader,” 
because  I  was  often  appointed  to  read  the  lecture  to 
the  English  girls ;  and  sometimes  after  taking  a  seat 
near  me  under  pretence  of  deafness,  would  whisper 
it  in  my  hearing,  because  she  knew  my  want  of  self- 
command  when  excited  to  laughter.  Thus  she  often 
exposed  me  to  penances  for  a  breach  of  decorum, 
and  set  me  to  biting  my  lips  to  avoid  laughing  out¬ 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  lecture.  “  Oh  !  you 
devout  English  reader  !’*  would  sometimes  come 
upon  me  suddenly  from  her  lips,  with  something  in 
it  so  ludicrous,  that  I  had  to  exert  myself  to  the 
Utmost  to  avoid  observation. 

This  came  so  often  at  one  time  that  I  grew  uneasy, 
and  told  her  1  must  confess  it  to  unburden  my 
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conscience.  I  had  not  done  so  before  because  she 
would  complain  of  me  for  giving  way  to  temptation. 
Sometimes  she  would  pass  behind  us  as  we  stood 
at  dinner  ready  to  sit  down,  and  softly  moving  back 
our  chairs,  leave  us  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor. 
This  she  has  repeatedly  done ;  and  while  we  were 
laughing  together  she  would  spring  forward,  kneel 
to  the  Superior,  and  beg  her  pardon  and  a  penance. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Alarming  order  from  the  Superior— Proceed  to  execute  it — 
Scene  in  an  upper  room— Sentence  of  death,  and  mur¬ 
der— My  own  distress— Reports  made  to  friends  of  St. 
Frances. 


But  I  must  now  come  to  one  deed  in  which  I  had 
some  part,  and  which  I  look  back  upon  with 
greater  horror  and  pain  than  any  occurrences  in  the 
convent  in  which  I  was  not  the  principal  sufferer, 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  excuse  my¬ 
self  in  this  or  any  other  case.  Those  who  have  any 
disposition  to  judge  fairly  will  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  making  allowances  for  me,  under  the 
fear  and  force,  the  command  and  examples  before 
mo.  I  therefore  shall  confine  myself,  as  usual,  to 
the  simple  narration  of  facts.  The  time  was  about 
fWe  months  after  I  took  the  veil,  the  weather  was 
cool,  perhaps  in  September  or  October.  One  day 
the  Superior  sent  for  me  and  several  other  nuns  to 
^receive  her  commands  at  a  particular  room.  We 
'found  the  Bishop  and  some  priests  with  her;  and 
speaking  in  an  unusual  tone  of  fierceness  and 
authority,  she  said,  “  Go  to  the  room  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  conscience  and  drag  St.  Frances  Upstairs." 
Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  this  unusual 
command,  with  the  tone  and  manner  whith  accom¬ 
panied  it,  to  excite  in  me  the  most  gloomy  anticipa¬ 
tions.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  strange  that  St.Frances 
should  be  in  the  room  to  which  the  Superior  directed 
US.  It  was  an  apartment  to  which  we  were  often  sent 
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to  prepare  (or  the  conmnnion,  and  to  which  we 
voluntarily  went  whenever  we  felt  the  compunctions 
which  our  ignorance  of  duty  and  the  misinstructions 
we  received  inclined  us  to  seek  relief  from  self- 
reproach.  Indeed,  I  had  seen  her  there  a  little 
before.  What  terrified  me  was,  first,  the  Superior's 
angry  manner;  second,  the  expression  she  used, 
being  a  French  term  whose  peculiar  use  I  had  learnt 
in  the  convent,  and  whose  meaning  is  rather  softened 
when  translated  into  drag ;  third,  the  place  to  which 
we  were  directed  to  take  the  interesting  young  nun, 
and  the  persons  assembled  there,  as  I  supposed,  to 
condemn  her.  My  fears  were  such,  concerning  the 
fate  that  awaited  her,  and  my  horror  at  the  idea  that 
she  was  in  some  way  to  be  sacrificed,  that  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  be  allowed  to  stay  where  I 
was.  But  I  feared  the  consequences  of  disobeying 
the  Superior,  and  proceeded  with  the  rest  towards 
the  room  for  the  examination  of  conscience. 

The  room  to  which  we  were  to  proceed  from  that 
was  in  the  second  story,  and  the  place  of  many  a 
scene  of  a  shameful  nature.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say, 
after  what  I  have  said  in  other  parts  of  this  book, 
that  things  had  there  occurred  which  made  me 
regard  the  place  with  the  greatest  disgust.  Saint 
Frances  had  appeared  melancholy  for  some  time.  I 
well  knew  that  she  had  cause,  for  she  had  been 
repeatedly  subject  to  trialswhichl  need  not  name— 
our  common  lot.  When  we  reached  the  room  where 
we  had  been  bidden  to  seek  her,  I  opened  the  door, 
my  companions  standing  behind  me,  as  the  place 
was  so  small  as  hardly  to  hold  five  persons  at  a  time. 
The  young  nun  was  standing  alone,  near  the  middle 
of  the  room ;  she  was  probably  about  twenty,  with 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  fair  complexion.  I 
spoke  to  her  in  a  compassionate  voice,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  such  a  decided  manner  that  she 
comprehended  my  meaning. 

**  Saint  Frances,  we  are  sent  for  you.” 
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Several  others  spoke  kindly  to  her,  but  two  ad¬ 
dressed  her  very  harshly.  The  poor  creature  turned 
round  with  a  look  of  meekness,  and  without  ex¬ 
pressing  any  unwillingness  or  fear,  without  even 
speaking  a  word,  resigned  herself  to  our  hands.  The 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  had  not  a  moment’s  doubt 
that  she  considered  her  fate  as  sealed,  and  was 
already  beyond  the  fear  of  death.  She  was  con¬ 
ducted  or  rather  hurried  to  the  staircase  which  was 
near  by,  and  then  seized  by  her  limbs  and  clothes, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  dragged  upstairs  in  the  sense  the 
Superior  hadintended.  I  laid  myown hands  upon  her 
— I  took  hold  of  her,  too,  more  gently  indeed  than 
some  of  the  rest ;  yet  I  encouraged  and  assisted  them 
in  carrying  her.  I  could  not  avoid  it.  My  refusal 
would  not  have  saved  her,  nor  prevented  her  from 
being  carried  up  ;  it  would  only  have  exposed  me  to 
some  severe  punishment,  as  I  believe  some  of  my 
companions  would  have  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  complain  of  me. 

All  the  way  up  the  staircase  St.  Frances  spoke  not 
a  word,  nor  made  the  slightest  resistance.  When  we 
entered,  with  her,  theroom  to  which  she  was  ordered, 
my  heart  sank  within  me.  The  Bishop,  the  Lady 
Superior,  and  five  priests,  viz.,  Bonin,  Richards, 
Savage,  and  two  others,  I  now  ascertained,  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  trial  on  some  charge  of  great  importance. 

When  we  had  brought  our  prisoner  before  them, 
Father  Richards  began  toquestionher,andshemade 
ready  but  calm  replies.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give 
a  connected  account  of  what  ensued  ;  my  feelings 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  knew  not 
what  I  did,  or  what  to  do.  I  was  under  a  terrible 
apprehension  that  if  I  betrayed  the  feelings  which 
overcame  me  I  should  fall  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  cold-blooded  persecutors  of  my  poor  innocent 
sister;  and  this  fear  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  dis¬ 
tress  I  felt  for  her  on  the  other,  rendered  me  almost 
frantic.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  I  had  stepped 
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into  a  corner  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  where  I 
might  partially  support  myodC  by  leaning  against 
the  wall  between  the  door  and  the  window.  This 
support  was  all  that  prevented  me  falling  to  the  floor, 
for  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  was  so  great  that 
only  a  few  of  the  words  I  heard  spoken  on  either 
side  made  any  lasting  impression  upon  me.  I  felt  as 
if  struck  with  some  insupportable  blow ;  and  death 
would  not  have  been  more  frightful  to  me.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  Father  Richards  wished 
to  shield  the  poor  prisoner  from  the  severity  of  her 
fate,  by  drawing  from  her  expressions  that  might 
bear  a  favourable  construction.  He  asked  her,  among 
other  things,  if  she  was  now  sorry  for  what  she  had 
been  overheard  to  say  (for  she  had  been  betrayed 
by  one  of  the  nuns),  and  if  she  would  not  prefer 
confinement  in  the  cells  to  the  punishment  which 
was  threatened.  But  the  Bishop  soon  interrupted 
him,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  considered 
her  fate  as  sealed,  and  was  determined  she  should 
not  escape.  In  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  put  to 
her  she  was  silent,  to  others  I  heard  her  voice  reply 
that  she  did  not  repent  of  words  she  had  uttered, 
though  they  had  been  reported  by  some  of  the  nuns 
who  had  heard  them;  that  she  had  firmly  resolved  to 
resist  every  attempt  to  compel  her  to  the  commission 
of  crimes  which  she  detested.  She  added  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  cause  the  murder  of  harmless 
babes. 

“  That  is  enough,  finish  her  !”  said  the  Bishop. 

Two  nuns  instantly  fell  upon  the  woman,  and  in 
obedience  to  directions,  given  by  the  Superior,  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  her  sentence. 

She  still  maintained  all  the  calmness  and  submis¬ 
sion  of  a  lamb.  Some  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
transaction,  I  believe,  were  as  unwilling  as  myself; 
but  of  others  I  can  safely  say  I  believe  they  delighted 
in  it.  Their  conduct  certainly  exhibited  a  most 
bloodthirsty  spirit.  But  above  all  others  present,. 
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and  above  all  human  fiends  I  ever  saw,  I  think  Saint 
Hypolite  was  the  most  ai*boiical ;  she  engaged  m  the 
horrid  task  with  all  alacrity,  and  assumed  from  choice 
the  most  revolting  parts  to  be  performed.  She  seized 
a  gag,  forced  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  poor  nun,  and 
when  it  was  fixed  between  her  extended  jaws,  so  as 
to  keep  them  open  at  their  greatest  possible  dis* 
tance,  took  hold  of  the  straps  fastened  at  each  end 
of  the  stick,  crossed  them  behind  the  helpless  head 
of  the  victim,  and  drew  them  tight  through  the  loop 
prepared  as  a  fastening. 

The  bed,  which  had  always  stood  in  one  part  of 
the  room,  still  remained  there ;  though  the  screen, 
which  had  usually  been  placed  before  it,  and  was 
made  of  thick  muslin,  with  only  a  crevice  through 
which  a  person  might  look  out,  had  been  folded  up 
on  its  hinges  in  the  form  of  a  W.,  and  placed  in  a 
corner.  On  the  bed  the  prisoner  was  laid  with  her 
face  upwards,  and  then  bound  with  cords  so  that  she 
could  not  move.  In  an  instant  another  bed  was 
thrown  upon  her.  One  of  the  priests,  named  Bonin, 
sprung  like  a  fury  first  upon  it  with  all  his  force. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  the  nuns,  until  there 
were  as  many  upon  the  bed  as  could  find  room,  and 
all  did  what  they  could,  not  only  to  smother,  but  to 
bruise  her.  Some  stood  up  and  jumped  upon  the 
poor  girl  with  their  feet,  some  with  their  knees ;  and 
others,  in  different  ways,  seemed  to  seek  how  they 
might  best  beat  the  breath  out  of  her  body,  and 
mangle  it,  without  coming  in  direct  contact  with  it, 
or  seeing  the  effects  of  their  violences.  During  this 
time,  my  feelings  were  almost  too  strong  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  I  felt  stupefied,  and  scarcely  was  conscious 
of  what  I  did.  Still,  fear  for  myself  remained  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  induce  me  to  some  exertion ;  and 
I  attempted  to  talk  to  those  who  stood  next,  partly 
that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  turning  away  from 
the  dreadful  scene. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
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when  it  was  presumed  that  the  sufferer  had  been 
smothered  and  crushed  to  death,  Father  Bonin  and 
the  nuns  ceased  to  trample  upon  her  and  stepped 
from  the  bed.  All  was  motionless  and  silent 
beneath  it.  They  then  began  to  laugh  at  such 
inhuman  thoughts  as  occurred  to  some  of  them,, 
rallying  each  other  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner, 
and  ridiculing  me  for  feelings  which  I  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conceal.  They  alluded  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  our  murdered  companion ;  and  one  of  them 
tauntingly  said,  “  She  would  have  made  a  good 
Catholic  martyr.”  After  spending  some  moments 
in  such  conversation,  one  of  them  asked  if  the 
corpse  should  be  removed.  The  Superior  said  it 
had  better  remain  a  little  while.  After  waiting  a 
short  time  longer,  the  feather  bed  was  taken  off,  the 
cords  loosened,  and  the  body  taken  by  the  nuns  and 
dragged  downstairs.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  taken 
into  the  cellar  and  thrown  unceremoniously  into  the 
hole  which  I  have  already  described,  covered  with  a 
great  quantity  of  lime;  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with 
a  liquid,  of  the  properties  and  name  of  which  I  am 
ignorant.  This  liquid  I  have  seen  poured  into  the 
hole  from  large  bottles,  after  the  necks  were  broken 
ok,  and  have  heard  that  it  is  used  in  France  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effluvia  rising  from  cemeteries. 

I  did  not  soon  recover  from  the  shock  caused  by 
this  scene  ;  indeed,  it  still  recurs  to  me  with  most 
gloomy  impressions.  The  next  day  there  was  a 
melancholy  aspect  over  everything,  and  recreation 
time  passed  in  the  dullest  manner;  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  was  said  above  a  whisper.  I  never  heard 
much  said  afterwards  about  Saint  Frances. 

I  spoke  with  one  of  the  nuns,  a  few  words,  ona 
day,  but  we  were  all  cautioned  not  to  expose  our¬ 
selves  very  far,  and  could  not  place  much  reliance 
in  each  other.  The  murdered  nun  had  been  brought 
to  her  shocking  end  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
our  number  in  whom  she  confided. 
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I  never  knev/  with  certainty  who  had  reported  her 
remarks  to  the  Superior,  but  suspicion  fastened  on 
one, and  I  never  could  regard  herbut  with  detestation. 
I  was  more  inclined  to  blame  her  than  some  of  those 
employed  in  the  execution ;  for  there  could  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  betrayal  of  her  feelings. 
We  all  knew  how  to  avoid  exposing  each  other. 

I  was  often  sent  by  the  Superior  to  overhear  what 
was  said  by  novices  and  nuns  when  they  seemed  to 
shun  her.  She  would  say,  “  Go  and  listen,  they  are 
speaking  English,"  and  though  I  obeyed  her,  I 
never  informed  her  against  them.  If  I  wished  to 
clear  my  conscience  I  would  go  to  a  priest  and 
confess,  knowing  that  he  dared  not  communicate 
what  I  said  to  any  person,  and  that  he  would  not 
choose  as  heavy  penances  as  the  Superior. 

We  were  always  at  liberty  to  choose  another 
confessor  when  he  had  any  sin  to  confess,  which 
we  were  unwilling  to  tell  one  to  whom  we  should 
otherwise  have  done. 

Not  long  after  the  murder  just  related,  a  young 
woman  came  to  the  nunnery  and  asked  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  see  St.  Frances.  It  was  my  former  friend, 
with  whom  I  had  been  an  assistant  teacher.  Miss 
Louisa  Bousquet,  of  St.  Denis.  From  this  I  supposed 
the  murdered  nun  might  have  come  from  that  town 
or  its  vicinity.  The  only  answer  was  that  St.  Frances 
was  dead. 

Some  time  afterwards  some  of  St.Frances’s  friends 
called  to  inquire  after  her,  and  they  were  told  that 
she  had  died  a  glorious  death  ;  and  further  told  that 
she  made  some  heavenly  expressions,  which  were 
repeated  in  order  to  satisfy  her  friends. 
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Description  of  the  Room  of  the  Three  States,  and  the 
pictures  in  it— Jane  Ray— Ridiculing  Priests— Their 
criminal  treatment  of  us  at  Confession— Jane  Ray’s 
tricks  with  the  nuns’  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  and  night 
gowns — Apples. 


The  pictures  in  the  room  of  the  Three  States 
were  large,  and  painted  by  some  artist  who 
understood  how  to  make  some  horrible  ones.  They 
appeared  to  be  stuck  to  the  walls.  The  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  from  small  and  high  windows  which  are 
curtained — and  is  rather  faint — so  as  to  make  every¬ 
thing  look  gloomy.  The  story  told  us  was  that  they 
were  painted  by  an  artist  to  whom  God  had  given 
power  to  represent  things  exactly  as  they  are  in 
heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory. 

In  heaven,  the  picture  of  which  hangs  on  one  side 
of  the  apartment,  multitudes  of  nuns  and  priests  are 
put  in  the  highest  places,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
their  head,  St.  Peter  and  other  saints  far  above  the 
great  numbers  of  good  Catholics  of  other  classes, 
who  are  crowded  in  below. 

In  purgatory  are  multitudes  of  people  ;  and  in  one 
part,  called  “  The  place  of  lambs,”  are  infants  who 
died  unbaptized.  The  place  of  darkness”  is  that 
part  of  purgatory  in  which  adults  are  collected,  and 
there  they  are  surrounded  by  flames,  waiting  to  be 
delivered  by  the  prayers  of  the  living. 

In  hell,  the  picture  of  which,  and  that  of  purga¬ 
tory  were  on  the  wall  opposite  that  of  heaven,  the 
human  faces  were  the  most  horrible  that  can  be 
imagined.  Persons  of  different  descriptions  were 
represented  with  the  most  distorted  features,  ghastly 
complexions,  and  every  variety  of  dreadful  expres¬ 
sion  ;  some  with  wild  beasts  gnawing  at  their  heads, 
others  furiously  biting  the  iron  bars  which  kept 
them  in,  with  looks  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
^spectator  shudder. 

I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  figures 
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were  not  living,  and  the  impression  they  made  00 
my  feelings  was  powerful.  I  was  often  shown  the 
place  where  nuns  go  who  break  their  vows,  as  a 
warning.  It  is  the  hottest  place  in  hell,  and  worse, 
in  every  point  of  view,  even  than  that  to  which  all 
Protestants  are  assigned,  because  they  are  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed,  as  we  were  sometimes  assured, 
as  their  ministers  and  the  Bible,  by  which  they  are 
perverted. 

Whenever  I  was  shut  in  that  room,  as  I  was 
several  times,  I  prayed  for  “  les  ^mes  des  fideles 
trepasses,”  the  souls  of  those  faithful  ones  who  have 
long  been  in  purgatory,  and  have  no  relations  living 
to  pray  for  them.  My  feelings  were  often  of  the  most 
painful  description,  while  I  remained  alone  with 
those  frightful  pictures. 

Jane  Ray  was  once  put  in,  and  uttered  the  most 
dreadful  shrieks.  Some  of  the  old  nuns  proposed  to 
the  Superior  to  have  her  gagged ;  “No,”  she  replied, 

“  go  and  let  out  that  devil,  she  makes  me  sin  more 
than  all  the  rest.” 

Jane  could  not  endure  the  place ;  and  she  after¬ 
wards  gave  names  to  many  of  the  worst  figures  of 
the  pictures.  On  catechism  days  she  would  take  a 
seat  behind  a  cupboard  door,  where  the  priest  could 
not  see  her,  while  she  faced  the  nuns,  and  would 
make  us  laugh.  “  You  are  not  so  attentive  to  your 
lessons  as  you  used  to  be,”  he  would  begin  to  say, 
while  we  were  endeavouring  to  suppress  ourlaugh ter. 

Jane  would  then  hold  up  the  first  letter  of  some 
priest’s  name  whom  she  had  before  compared  wiib 
one  of  the  faces  in  “  hell,”  and  would  so  look  that 
we  could  hardly  preserve  our  gravity. 

I  remember  she  named  the  wretch  who  was  biting  , 
at  the  bars  of  hell,  with  a  serpent  gnawing  his  head, 
with  chains  and  padlocks  on.  Father  Dufresne ;  and 
she  would  say,  “  Does  he  not  look  like  him,  when 
he  comes  in  to  catechism  with  his  long  solemn  face, 
and  begins  his  speeches  with,  'My  children,  my  hop9 
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is  that  you  have  all  lived  very  devout  lives  ?'  ” 

The  first  time  I  went  to  confession  after  taking  the 
veil  I  found  abundant  evidence  that  the  priests  did 
not  treat  even  that  ceremony,  which  is  called  a 
solemn  sacrament,  with  respect  enough  to  lay  aside 
the  shameless  character  they  so  often  showed  on 
other  occasions.  The  confessor  sometimes  sat  in  the 
room  for  the  examination  of  conscience,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  Superior’s  room,  and  always  alone 
except  the  nun  who  was  confessing.  He  had  a  com¬ 
mon  chair  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
instead  of  being  placed  behind  a  grate  or  lattice,  as 
in  the  chapel,  had  nothing  before  or  around  him. 
There  were  no  spectators  to  observe  him,  and  of 
course  any  such  thing  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

A  number  of  nuns  usually  confessed  on  the  same 
day,  but  only  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  room 
at  a  time.  They  took  their  places  just  without  the 
door,  on  their  knees,  and  went  through  the  prepara¬ 
tion  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  confession,  repeating 
certain  prayers,  which  always  occupy  a  considerable 
time.  When  one  was  ready  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
entered,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  no  one 
even  dared  touch  the  latch  till  she  came  out. 

I  shall  not  tell  what  was  transacted  at  such  times, 
under  the  pretence  of  confessing  and  receiving  ab¬ 
solution  from  sin  ;  far  more  sin  was  often  incurred 
than  pardoned,  and  crimes  of  a  deep  dye  were  com¬ 
mitted,  while  trifling  irregularities  in  childish  cere¬ 
monies  were  treated  as  serious  offences.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  speak  plainly  on  such  a  subject 
as  I  must  oflend  the  virtuous  ear.  I  can  only  say 
that  suspicion  cannot  do  any  injustice  to  the  priests, 
because  their  sins  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in 
which  even  such  women  as  many  of  my  sister  nuns 
regarded  the  father  confessors,  when  I  state  that 
there  was  often  a  contest  among  us,  to  avoid  entering 
the  apartment  as  long  as  we  could  ;  endeavouring  to 
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make  each  other  go  first,  as  that  was  what  most  of 
us  dreaded. 

During  the  long  and  tedious  days  which  filled  up  the 
time  between  the  occurrences  I  have  mentioned,  no¬ 
thing  or  little  took  place  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  We 
were  fatigued  in  body  with  labour,  or  with  sitting, 
debilitated  by  the  long  continuance  of  our  religious 
exercises,  and  depressed  in  feelings  by  our  miserable 
and  hopeless  condition.  Nothing  but  the  humours 
of  mad  Jane  Ray  could  rouse  us  for  a  moment  from 
our  languor  and  melancholy. 

To  mention  all  her  devices  would  require  more 
room  than  is  here  allowed,  and  a  memory  of  almost 
all  her  words  and  actions  for  years.  I  had  early  be¬ 
come  a  favourite  with  her,  and  had  opportunity  to 
learn  more  of  her  character  than  most  of  the  other 
nuns.  As  this  may  be  learned  from  hearing  what 
she  did,  I  will  here  recount  a  few  of  her  tricks,  just 
as  they  happen  to  present  themselves  to  my  memory, 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  time. 

She  one  day,  in  an  unaccountable  humour,  sprinkled 
the  floor  plentifully  with  holy  water,  which  brought 
upon  her  a  severe  lecture  from  the  Superior,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Superior  said  it  was  a 
heinous  offence :  she  had  wasted  holy  water  enough 
to  save  many  souls  from  purgatory,  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  it.  She  then  ordered  Jane  to  sit  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  when  the  priest  came,  he 
was  informed  of  her  offence.  Instead,  however,  of  im¬ 
posing  one  of  those  penances  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  but  with  solittle  effect,  he  said  to  her,  “Go 
to  your  place,  Jane ;  we  forgive  you  for  this  time.” 

I  was  once  set  to  iron  aprons  with  Jane ;  aprons 
and  pocket  handkerchiefs  are  the  only  articles  of 
dress  which  are  ever  ironed  in  the  convent.  As  soon 
as  we  were  alone,  she  remarked,  “Well,  we  are  free 
from  the  rules  while  we  are  at  this  work  and,  al¬ 
though  she  knew  she  had  no  reason  for  saying  so, 
She  began  to  sing,  and  J  naan  joined  her,  and  thus- 
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v?e  spent  the  time  while  we  were  at  work,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  prayers  that  we  ought  to  have  said. 

We  had  no  idea  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being 
overheard,  but  it  happened  that  the  Superior  was 
overhead  all  the  time,  with  several  nuns  who  were 
preparing  for  confession  ;  she  came  down  and  said, 
“  How  is  this  ?’’  Jane  Ray  coolly  replied  that  we  had 
employed  our  time  in  singing  hymns  and  referred  to 
me.  I  was  afraid  to  confirm  so  direct  a  falsehood  in 
order  to  deceive  the  Superior,  though  I  had  often  told 
more  injurious  ones  of  her  fabrication,  or  at  her  or¬ 
ders,  and  said  very  little  in  reply  to  Jane’s  request. 

The  Superior  plainly  saw  the  trick  that  was  at¬ 
tempted,  and  ordered  us  both  to  the  room  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  conscience,  where  we  remained  till  night 
without  a  mouthful  to  eat.  The  time  was  not  however, 
unoccupied  :  I  received  such  a  lecture  from  Jane  as  I 
have  very  seldom  heard,  and  she  was  so  angry  with 
me  that  we  did  not  speak  to  each  other  for  two  weeks. 

At  length  she  found  something  to  coraplain  of 
against  me,  had  me  subjected  to  a  penance,  which 
led  to  our  begging  each  other’s  pardon,  and  we  be¬ 
came  perfectly  satisfied,  reconciled,  and  as  good 
friends  as  ever. 

One  of  the  most  disgusting  penances  we  had  ever 
to  submit  to,  was  that  of  drinking  the  water  in 
which  the  Superior  had  washed  her  feet.  Nobody 
could  ever  laugh  at  this  penance  except  Jane  Ray. 
She  would  pretend  to  comfort  us  by  saying  she  was 
sure  it  was  better  than  mere  plain  clear  water. 

Some  of  the  tricks  which  I  remember  were  played 
by  Jane  with  nuns’  clothes.  It  was  a  rule  that  the 
oldest  aprons  in  use  should  go  to  the  youngest  re¬ 
ceived,  and  that  the  old  nuns  were  to  wear  all  the 
new  ones.  On  four  different  occasions  Jane  stole 
into  the  sleeping-room  at  night,  and  unobserved  by 
the  watch,  changed  a  great  part  of  the  aprons,  plac¬ 
ing  them  by  the  beds  of  nuns  to  whom  they  did  not 
belong.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  morning 
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they  dressed  themselves  in  such  haste  as  never  to 
discover  the  mistake  they  made  until  they  were  all 
ranged  at  prayers,  and  then  the  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance  which  many  of  them  cut  disturbed  the  long 
devotions.  I  laugh  so  easy  that  on  such  occasions  1 
usually  incurred  a  full  share  of  penances.  I  generally 
however,  got  a  new  apron  when  Jane  played  this 
trick ;  for  it  was  part  of  her  object  to  give  the  best 
aprons  to  her  favourites  and  put  off  the  ragged  ones 
on  some  of  the  old  nuns  whom  she  most  hated. 

Jane  once  lost  her  pocket  handkerchief.  The  pen¬ 
ance  for  such  an  offence  is,  to  go  without  one  for  five 
weeks.  For  this  she  had  no  relish  and  requested  me 
to  pick  one  from  some  of  the  nuns  on  the  way  up¬ 
stairs.  I  succeeded  in  getting  two ;  this  Jane  said 
was  one  too  many,  and  she  thought  it  dangerous  for 
either  of  us  to  keep  it,  lest  a  search  should  be  made. 
Very  soon  the  two  nuns  were  complaining  that  they 
had  lost  their  handkerchiefs,  and  wondering  what 
could  have  become  of  them  as  they  were  sure  they 
had  been  careful.  Jane  seized  an  opportunity  and 
slipped  one  into  a  straw  bed,  where  it  remained  un¬ 
til  the  bed  was  emptied  to  be  filled  with  new  straw. 

As  the  winter  was  coming  on,  one  year,  she  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  we  were  not  as  well  supplied  with 
warm  night-clothes  as  two  of  the  nuns  she  named, 
whom  she  said  she  “abominated.”  She  soon  after 
found  means  to  get  possession  of  their  fine  warm 
flannel  night-gowns,  one  of  which  she  gave  to  me, 
while  the  other  was  put  on  at  bedtime.  She  presumed 
the  owners  would  have  a  secret  search  for  them ;  and 
in  the  morning  hid  them  in  the  stove  after  the  fire 
bad  gone  out,  which  was  kindled  a  little  before  the 
hour  of  rising  and  then  suffered  to  burn  down. 

This  she  did  every  morning,  taking  them  out  at 
night,  through  the  winter.  The  poor  nuns  who 
owned  the  garments  were  afraid  to  complain  of  their 
loss,  lest  they  should  have  some  penance  laid  on 
them,  and  nothing  was  ever  said  about  them.  When 
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the  weather  began  to  grow  warm  in  the  spring,  Jane 
returned  the  night-gowns  to  the  beds  of  the  nuns 
from  whom  she  had  borrowed  them,  and  they  were 
probably  as  much  surprised  to  find  them  again  as 
they  had  been  before  at  losing  them. 

Jane  once  found  an  opportunity  to  fill  her  apron 
with  a  quantity  of  fine  apples,  called  fameuses,  which 
came  in  her  way,  and  hastening  up  to  the  sleeping- 
room,  hid  them  under  my  bed.  Then,  coming  down, 
she  informed  me,  and  we  agreed  to  apply  for  leave 
to  make  our  elevens,  as  it  is  called.  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  to  repeat  a  certain  round  of  prayers,  for 
nine  days  in  succession,  to  some  saint  wo  choose  to 
address  for  assistance  in  becoming  more  charitable, 
afifectionate,  or  something  else.  We  easily  obtained 
permission,  and  hastened  upstairs  to  begin  our  nine 
days’  feast  on  the  apples  ;  when,  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  they  had  all  been  taken  away,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  fate  we  had  brought 
■pon  ourselves.  Jane,  therefore,  began  to  search  the 
beds  of  the  other  nuns ;  but  not  finding  any  trace  of 
ihe  apples,  she  became  doubly  vexed,  and  stuck  pins 
in  those  that  belonged  to  her  enemies.  When  bed¬ 
time  came  they  were  much  scratched  in  getting  into 
bed,  which  made  them  break  silence,  and  that  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  penances. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Jane  Ray’s  tricks  continued — The  broomstick  ghost — 
Sleep-walking— Salted  Cider— Changing  beds— Objects 
of  some  other  tricks— Feigned  humility— Afbrm. 


ONE  night,  Jane,  who  had  been  sweeping  the 
sleeping-room  for  a  penance,  dressed  up  the 
broomstick,  when  she  had  completed  her  work,  with 
a  white  cloth  on  the  end,  so  tied  as  to  resemble  an 
old  woman  dressed  in  white,  with  long  arms  sticking 
put.  This  she  stuck  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass, 
and  placed  it  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  looking  in  at 
the  window,  by  the  font  of  holy  water.  There  it 
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remained  till  the  nuns  came  up  to  bed.  The  first  who 
stopped  at  the  font,  to  dip  her  finger  in,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  singular  object,  and  started  with 
terror.  The  next  was  equally  terrified  as  she 
approached,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

We  all  believed  in  ghosts,  and  it  w'as  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  such  an  object  should  causealarm, especially 
as  it  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  one  of 
the  nuns.  Thus  they  w'ent  on,  each  getting  a  fright 
in  turn,  yet  all  afraid  to  speak.  At  length  one  more 
alarmed,  or  with  less  presence  of  mind  than  the  rest, 
exclaimed,  “  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  je  ne  me  coucherais 
pas  !”  When  the  night-watch  called  out,  “  Who’s 
that  ?”  she  confessed  site  had  broken  silence,  but 
pointed  at  the  cause  ;  and  when  all  the  nuns  assem¬ 
bled  at  a  distance  from  the  window,  Jane  offered  to 
advance  boldly,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ap¬ 
parition,  which  they  thought  a  m.ost  resolute  inten¬ 
tion.  We  all  stood  looking  on,  when  she  stepped  to 
the  window,  drew  in  the  broomstick,  and  showed 
us  the  ridiculous  puppet  which  had  alarmed  so 
many  superstitious  fears. 

Some  of  her  greatest  feats  she  performed  as  a 
sleep-walker.  Whether  she  ever  walked  in  her 
sleep  or  not,  I  am  unable  with  certainty  to  say.  She, 
however,  often  imposed  upon  the  Superior  and  old 
nuns  by  making  them  think  so,  when  I  knew  she  did 
not,  and  yet  I  cannot  positively  say  that  she  always 
did.  I  have  remarked  that  one  of  the  old  nuns  was 
always  placed  in  our  sleeping-room  at  night  to  watch 
us.  Soml?imes  she  would  be  inattentive,  and  some¬ 
times  fall  into  a  doze.  Jane  Ray  often  seized  such 
times  to  rise  from  her  bed  and  walk  about,  occa¬ 
sionally  seizing  one  of  the  nuns  in  bed  in  order  to 
frighten  her.  This  she  generally  effected,  and  many 
times  we  have  been  awakened  by  screams  of  terror. 
In  our  alarm  some  of  us  frequently  broke  silence, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  Superior  to  lay  us  under 
penances.  Many  times,  however,  we  escaped  with  a 
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mere  reprimand,  while  Jane  usually  received  ex¬ 
pressions  of  compassion  :  “  Poor  creature ;  she 
would  not  do  so  if  she  were  in  perfect  possession  of 
her  reason.”  And  Jane  displayed  her  customary 
artfulness  in  keeping  up  the  false  impression.  As 
soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  old  nun  was  likely  to 
observe  her  she  would  throw  her  arms  about,  or  ap¬ 
pear  unconsciousof  what  she  was  doing,  falling  upon 
a  bed,  or  standing  stockstill  until  exertions  had  been 
made  to  rouse  her  from  her  supposed  lethargy. 

We  were  once  allowed  to  drink  cider  at  dinner, 
which  was  quite  an  extraordinary  favour.  Jane, 
however,  on  account  of  her  negligence  of  all  work, 
was  denied  the  privilege,  which  she  much  resented. 

The  next  day  when  dinner  arrived,  we  began  to 
taste  our  new  drink,  but  it  was  so  salt  we  could  not 
swallow  it.  Those  of  us  who  first  discovered  it  were 
as  usual  afraid  to  speak  ;  but  we  set  down  our  cups 
and  looked  around  till  the  others  made  the  same  dis¬ 
covery,  which  they  all  soon  did,  and  most  of  them  in 
the  same  manner.  Some,  however,  at  length,  taken 
by  surprise,  uttered  some  ludicrous  exclamation  on 
tasting  the  salted  cider,  and  then  an  old  nun,  looking 
across,  would  cry  out,  “  Ah  !  tu  casses  la  silence,” 
(Ah  !  you’ve  broken  silence).  And  thus  we  sooni  got 
a  laughing  beyond  our  power  of  supporting  it.  At  re¬ 
creation  that  day,  the  first  question  asked  by  many 
of  us  was,  ”  How  did  you  like  your  cider  ?” 

Jane  Ray  never  had  a  fixed  place  to  sleep  in. 
When  the  weather  began  to  grow  warm  in  the  spring 
she  usually  pushed  some  bed  out  of  its  place,  near 
a  window,  and  put  her  own  beside  it ;  and  when  the 
winter  approached  she  would  choose  a  spot  near 
the  stove,  and  occupy  it  with  her  bed,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrance.  We  were  all  convinced  that  it 
was  generally  best  to  yield  to  her. 

She  was  often  set  to  work  in  different  ways,  but 
whenever  she  was  dissatisfied  with  doing  anything, 
would  devise  some  trick  that  would  make  the 
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Superior  or  old  nuns  drive  her  off ;  and  whenever 
any  suspicion  was  expressed  of  her  being  in  her 
right  mind,  she  would  say  that  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  doing,  and  all  the  difficulty  arose 
from  her  repeating  prayers  too  much,  which  wearied 
and  distracted  her  mind. 

I  was  once  directed  to  assist  Jane  Ray  in  shifting 
the  beds  of  the  nuns.  When  we  came  to  those  of 
some  of  the  sisters  whom  she  most  disliked,  she  said, 
“Now  we  will  pay  them  for  some  of  the  penances  we 
have  suffered  on  their  account,”  and  taking  some 
thistles,  she  mixed  them  with  the  straw.  At  night, 
the  first  of  them  that  got  into  bed  felt  the  thistles, 
and  cried  out.  The  night-watch  exclaimed,  as  usual, 
“  You  are  breaking  silence  there.”  And  then  an¬ 
other  screamed  as  she  was  scratched  by  the  thistles, 
and  another.  The  old  nun  then  called  on  all  who 
had  broken  silence  to  rise,  and  ordered  them  to  sleep 
under  their  beds  as  a  penance,  which  they  silently 
complied  with.  Jane  and  I  afterwards  confessed, 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  took  some  trifling  penance 
which  the  priest  imposed. 

Those  nuns  who  fell  most  under  the  displeasure 
of  mad  Jane  Ray,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  were 
those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  most  ready 
to  inform  of  the  most  trifling  faults  of  others,  and 
especially  those  who  acted  without  any  regard  to 
honour,  by  disclosing  what  they  had  pretended  to 
listen  to  in  confidence.  Several  of  the  worst  tem¬ 
pered  “saints”  she  held  in  abhorrence,  and  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  such  and  such  she  abominated. 
Many  a  trick  did  she  play  upon  these,  some  of  which 
were  painful  to  them  in  their  consequences,  and  a 
good  number  of  them  have  never  been  traced  to  this 
day.  Of  all  the  nuns,  however,  none  other  was  re¬ 
garded  by  her  with  so  much  detestation  as  St.  Hypo- 
lite  ;  for  she  was  always  believed  to  have  betrayed 
St.  Frances,  and  to  have  caused  her  murder.  She 
was  looked  upon  by  us  as  the  voluntary  cause  of  her 
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death,  and  of  the  crime  which  those  of  us  committed 
who  unwillingly  took  part  in  her  execution.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  being  under  the  worst  of  fears  for 
ourselves,  in  case  of  refusing  to  obey  our  masters 
and  mistress,  thought  ourselves  chargeable  with  less 
guilt,  as  unwilling  assistants  in  a  scene  which  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  prevent  or  delay.  Jane  has  often 
spoken  with  me  of  the  suspected  informer,  and 
always  in  terms  of  the  greatest  bitterness. 

The  Superior  sometimes  expressed  commiseration 
for  mad  Jane  Ray,  but  I  never  could  tell  whether  she 
really  believed  her  insane  or  not.  I  was  always  in* 
dined  to  think  that  she  was  willing  to  put  up  with 
some  of  her  tricks  because  they  served  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  painful  and  distressing  circum* 
stances  in  which  we  were  placed.  I  knew  the  Su¬ 
perior’s  powers  and  habits  of  deception  also,  and  that 
she  would  deceive  us  as  willingly  as  any  one  else. 

Sometimes  she  proposed  to  send  Jane  to  St.Anne’s, 
a  place  near  Quebec,  celebrated  for  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  it  by  persons  differently  afflicted.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  peculiar  virtue  exists  there, 
which  will  restore  health  to  the  sick ;  and  I  have 
heard  stories  told  in  corroboration  of  the  common 
belief.  Many  lame  and  blind  persons,  with  others, 
visit  St.  Anne’s  every  year,  some  of  whom  may  be 
seen  travelling  on  foot  and  begging  their  food.  The 
Superior  would  sometimes  say  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  a  woman  like  Jane  Ray,  capable  of  being  so  use¬ 
ful,  should  be  unable  to  do  her  duties  in  consequence 
of  a  malady  which  she  thought  might  be  cured  by  a 
visit  to  St.  Anne’s.  Yet  to  St.  Anne’s  Jane  was  never 
sent,  and  her  wild  and  various  tricks  continued  as 
before.  The  rules  of  silence,  which  the  others  were 
so  scrupulous  in  observing,  she  set  at  nought  every 
hour ;  and  as  for  other  rules,  she  regarded  them  with 
as  little  respect  when  they  stood  in  her  way.  She 
would  now  and  then  step  out  and  stop  the  clock  by 
which  our  exercises  were  regulated,  and  sometimes 
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in  this  manner  lengthened  out  our  recreation  till 
near  twelve.  At  last  the  old  nuns  began  to  watch 
against  such  a  trick,  and  would  occasionally  go  out 
to  see  if  the  clock  was  going. 

She  once  made  a  request  that  she  might  not  eat  with 
the  other  nuns,  which  was  granted,  as  it  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  spirit  of  genuine  humility,  which 
made  her  regard  herself  as  unworthy  of  our  society. 
It  being  most  convenient,  she  was  sent  to  the  Supe¬ 
rior’s  table  to  take  her  meals  after  her ;  and  it  did 
not  at  first  occur  to  the  Superior  that  Jane,  in  this 
manner,  profited  by  the  change,  by  getting  much 
better  food  than  the  rest  of  us.  Thus  there  seemed 
to  be  always  something  deeper  than  anybody  at  first 
suspected,  at  the  bottom  of  everything  she  did. 

She  was  once  directed  to  sweep  a  community- 
room,  under  the  sleeping-chamber.  This  office  had 
before  been  assigned  to  the  other  nuns  as  a  penance, 
but  the  Superior,  considering  that  Jane  Ray  did 
little  or  nothing,  determined  thus  to  furnish  her  with 
some  employment. 

She  declared  to  us  that  she  would  not  sweep  it 
long,  as  we  might  soon  be  assured.  It  happened 
that  the  stove  by  which  the  community-room  was 
warmed  in  the  winter,  had  its  pipe  carried  through 
the  floor  of  our  sleeping-chamber,  and  thence  across 
it  in  a  direction  opposite  that  in  which  the  pipe  of  our 
stove  was  carried.  It  being  then  warm  weather,  the 
hole  was  left  unstopped.  After  we  had  all  retired  to 
our  beds,  and  while  engaged  in  our  silent  prayers, 
we  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  bright  blaze  of  fire, 
which  burst  from  the  hole  in  the  floor,  and  threw 
sparks  all  around  us.  We  thought  the  building  was 
burning,  and  uttered  cries  of  terror,  regardless  of  the 
penances,  the  fear  of  which  generally  kept  us  silent. 

The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  for  although  we 
had  solemnly  vowed  never  to  flee  from  the  convent 
even  if  it  was  on  fire,  we  were  extremely  alarmed, 
and  could  not  repress  our  feelings.  We  soon  learnt 
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the  cause,  for  the  flames  ceased  in  a  moment  or  two, 
and  it  was  found  that  mad  Jane  Ray,  after  sweeping 
a  little  in  the  room  beneath,  had  stuck  a  quantity  of 
wet  powder  on  the  end  of  her  broom,  thrust  it  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  into  our  apartment, 
and  with  a  lighted  paper  set  it  on  fire. 

The  date  of  this  alarm  I  must  refer  to  a  time  soon 
after  that  of  the  election  riots,  for  I  recollect  that  she 
found  means  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  powder 
which  was  prepared  at  that  time  for  an  emergency  to 
which  some  thought  the  convent  was  exposed. 

She  once  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  and  then  the 
Superior  told  her  if  she  wrote  to  her  friends  she 
must  see  it.  She  replied  that  it  was  for  no  such  pur¬ 
pose  ;  she  wanted  to  write  her  confession  and  thus 
make  it  once  for  all.  She  wrote  it,  handed  it  to  the 
priest,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  Superior  who  read  it  to 
us.  It  was  full  of  offences  which  she  had  never 
committed,  evidently  written  to  throw  ridicule  on 
confessions,  and  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  produc¬ 
tions  I  ever  saw. 

Our  bedsteads  were  made  with  very  narrow  boards 
laid  across  them,  on  which  the  beds  were  laid.  One 
day,  while  we  were  in  the  bed-chambers  together, 
she  proposed  that  we  should  misplace  these  boards. 
This  was  done,  so  that  at  night  nearly  a  dozen  nuns 
fell  down  upon  the  floor  in  getting  into  bed.  A  good 
deal  of  confusion  naturally  ensued,  but  the  authors 
were  not  discovered.  I  was  so  conscience-stricken, 
however,  that  a  week  afterwards,  while  we  were 
examining  our  consciences  together,  I  told  her  I 
must  confess  the  sin  the  next  day.  She  replied. 

Do  as  you  like,  but  you  will  be  sorry  for  it.” 

The  next  duy,  when  we  came  before  the  Superior, 
I  was  just  going  to  kneel  and  confess,  when  Jane, 
almost  without  giving  me  time  to  shut  the  door, 
threw  herself  at  the  Superior’s  feet  and  confessed 
the  trick,  and  a  penance  was  immediately  laid  upon 
me  for  the  sin  I  had  concealed. 
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There  was  an  old  nun  who  was  a  famous  talker, 
whom  we  used  to  call  La  Mdre  (Mother).  One  night 
Jane  Ray  got  up  and  secretly  changed  the  caps  of 
several  of  the  nuns,  and  hers  among  the  rest.  In 
the  morning  there  was  great  confusion,  and  such  a 
scene  as  seldom  occurred.  She  was  severely  blamed 
by  La  M6re,  having  been  informed  against  by  some 
of  the  nuns,  and  at  last  became  so  much  enraged 
that  she  attacked  the  old  woman  and  even  took  her 
by  the  throat.  La  Mbre  called  on  all  present  to  come 
to  her  assistance,  and  several  nuns  interfered.  Jane 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  confusion  to 
beat  some  of  her  worst  enemies  quite  severely,  and 
afterwards  said  that  she  had  intended  to  kill  some 
<A  the  rascally  informers. 

For  a  time  Jane  made  us  laugh  so  much  at  prayers 
that  the  Superior  forbade  her  going  down  with  us 
at  morning  prayers  ;  and  she  took  the  opportunity 
to  sleep  in  the  morning.  When  this  was  found  out 
she  was  forbidden  to  get  into  her  bed  again  after 
leaving  it,  and  then  she  would  creep  under  it  and 
take  a  nap  on  the  floor.  This  she  told  us  one  day, 
but  threatened  us  if  we  ever  betrayed  her.  At  length 
she  was  missed  at  breakfast,  as  she  would  sometimes 
oversleep  herself,  and  the  Superior  began  to  be  more 
strict,  and  always  inquired  in  the  morning  whether 
Jane  Ray  was  in  her  place.  When  the  question  was 
general  none  of  us  answered,  but  when  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  some  nun  near  her,  as,  "  St.  Eustace,  is 
Jane  Ray  in  her  place  ?’’  then  we  had  to  reply. 

Of  all  the  scenes  that  occurred  during  my  stay  in 
the  convent,  there  was  none  which  excited  the  de¬ 
light  of  Jane  more  than  one  which  took  place  in  the 
chapel  one  day  at  mass,  though  I  never  had  any  par¬ 
ticular  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  brought  i  tabout. 

Some  person  unknown  to  me  to  this  day,  had  put 
some  substance  or  other,  of  a  most  nauseous  smell, 
into  the  hat  of  a  little  boy  who  attended  at  the  altar, 
and  he,  without  observing  the  trick,  put  it  upon  his 
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head.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  he  approached 
some  of  the  nuns,  who  were  almost  suffocated  with 
the  odour ;  and  as  he  occasionally  moved  from  place 
to  place,  some  of  them  began  to  beckon  him  to  stand 
further  off,  and  to  hold  their  noses,  with  looks  of  dis¬ 
gust.  The  boy  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty,  and  paid  them  no  attention,  but  the 
confusion  soon  became  so  great  through  the  distress 
of  some,  and  the  laughing  of  others,  that  the  Superior 
noticed  the  circumstance  and  beckoned  the  boy  to 
withdraw.  All  attempts,  however,  to  engage  us  in 
any  work,  prayer,  or  meditation,  were  found  in¬ 
effectual.  Whenever  the  circumstances  in  the  chapel 
came  to  mind  we  would  laugh  out.  We  had  got  into 
such  a  state  that  we  could  not  easily  restrain  our¬ 
selves.  The  Superior,  yielding  to  necessity,  allowed 
us  recreation  for  the  whole  day. 

The  Superior  used  sometimes  to  send  Jane  to 
instruct  the  novices  in  their  English  prayers.  She 
would  proceed  to  the  task  with  all  seriousness ; 
but  sometimes  chose  the  most  ridiculous,  as  well  as 
irreveren<-  passages  from  the  songs  and  other  things 
which  she  had  sometimes  learned,  which  would  set 
us,  who  understood  her,  laughing.  One  of  her 
rhymes,  I  recollect,  began  with — 

“  The  Lord  of  love— look  from  above, 

Upon  this  turkey  hen !” 

Jane  for  a  time  slept  opposite  to  me,  and  often  in 
the  night  wou!  ise,  unobserved,  and  slip  into  my 
bed  to  talk  w  ■  ..ne,  which  she  did  in  a  low  whisper, 
and  returned  ag...n  with  equal  caution. 

She  would  tell  me  of  the  tricks  she  had  played,  and 
such  as  she  meditated,  and  sometimes  make  me 
laugh  so  loud  that  I  had  much  to  do  in  the  morning 
with  begging  pardons  and  doing  penances. 

One  winter’s  night  she  was  sent  to  light  a  fire,  but 
after  she  had  done  so,  remarked  privately  to  some 
of  us,  “  My  fingers  were  so  cold — you’ll  see  if  I  do 
it  again,”  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
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house  because  it  was  said  that  mad  Jane  Ray  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  while  making  a  fire,  and  she  was 
taken  up  apparently  insensible,  and  conveyed  to  her 
bed.  She  complained  to  me,  when  I  visited  her  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  she  was  likely  to  starve,  as 
food  was  denied  her;  and  I  was  persuaded  to  pin  a 
stocking  under  my  dress  and  secretly  put  food  into 
it  from  the  table.  This  I  afterwards  carried  to  her 
and  relieved  her  wants. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  had  blamed  Jane  most 
for,  was  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  any  nun  who 
seemed  to  be  winning  the  favour  of  the  Superior. 
She  would  never  rest  until  she  had  brought  such  a 
one  into  some  difficulty. 

We  were  allowed  but  little  soap,  and  Jane,  when  she 
found  her  supply  nearly  gone,  would  take  the  first 
piece  she  could  find.  One  day  there  was  a  general 
search  made  for  a  large  piece  that  was  missed,  when 
soon  after  I  had  been  searched  Jane  Ray  passed  me 
and  slipped  it  into  my  pocket ;  she  soon  after  was 
searched  herself, and  then  secretly  came  for  it  again. 

While  I  recall  these  particulars  of  our  nunnery  and 
refer  so  often  to  the  conduct  and  language  of  one  of 
the  nuns,  I  cannot  speak  of  some  things  which  I  be¬ 
lieved  or  suspected,  on  account  of  my  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge.  But  it  is  a  pity  you  have  not  Jane 
Ray  for  a  witness ;  she  knew  many  things  of  which  I 
am  ignorant.  She  must  be  in  possession  of  facts  that 
should  be  known.  Her  long  residence  in  the  convent, 
her  habits  of  roaming  about  it,  and  of  observing 
everything,  must  have  made  her  acquainted  with 
things  which  would  be  heard  with  interest.  I  always 
felt  as  if  sheiknew  everything.  She  would  often  go 
and  listen,  or  look  through  the  cracks  into  the 
Superior’s  room,  while  any  of  the  priests  were 
closeted  with  her,  and  sometimes  would  come  and 
tell  me  what  she  witnessed.  I  felt  myself  bound  to 
confess  on  such  occasions,  and  always  did  so.  She 
hoew,  however,  that  I  only  told  it  to  the  priest,  or  to 
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the  Superior,  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
my  inlormant,  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  withhold, so 
that  she  was  not  found  out,  I  often  said  to  her,  “Don’t 
tell  me,  Jane,  for  I  must  confess  it."  She  would  re¬ 
ply,  "  It  is  better  for  you  to  confess  it  than  for  me.” 
I  thus  became,  even  against  my  will,  informed  of 
scenes  supposed  by  the  actors  of  them  to  be  secret. 

Jane  Ray  once  persuaded  me  to  accompany  her 
into  the  Superior’s  room,  to  hide  with  her  under  the 
sofa,  and  await  the  appearance  of  a  visitor  whom 
she  expected,  that  we  might  overhear  what  passed 
between  them.  We  had  long  been  concealed  when 
the  Superior  came  in  alone  and  sat  for  some  time ; 
when,  fearing  she  might  detect  us  in  thestillness  that 
prevailed,  we  began  to  repent  of  our  temerity.  At 
length,  however,  she  suddenly  withdrew,  and  thus 
afforded  us  a  welcome  opportunity  to  escape. 

I  was  passing  one  day  through  a  part  of  the  cellar, 
where  I  had  not  often  occasion  to  go,  when  the  toe 
of  my  shoe  hit  something.  I  tripped  and  fell  down. 
I  rose  again,  and  holding  my  lamp  to  see  what  had 
caused  my  fall,  I  found  an  iron  ring,  fastened  to  a 
small  square  trap-door.  This  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
raise,  and  saw  four  or  five  steps  down,  but  there  was 
not  light  enough  to  see  more,  and  I  feared  to  be 
noticed  by  somebody  and  reported  to  the  Superior, 
so,  closing  the  door  again,  I  left  the  spot.  At  first  I 
could  not  imagine  the  use  of  such  a  passage,  but  it 
afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  open  to  the 
subterranean  passage  to  the  seminary  ;  for  I  never 
could  before  account  for  the  appearance  of  many  of 
the  priests,  who  often  appeared  and  disappeared 
among  us,  particularly  at  night,  when  I  knew  the 
gates  were  closed.  They  could,  as  I  now  saw,  come 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Superior’s  room  at  any  hour; 
then  up  the  stairs  into  our  sleeping-room,  or  where 
they  chose;  and  often  they  were  in  our  beds  before  us. 

I  afterwards  ascertained  that  my  conjectures  were 
correct,  and  that  a  secret  communication  was  kept  up 
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in  this  manner  between  these  two  institutions,  at  the 
end  towards  Notre  Dame  Street,  at  a  considerable 
depth  under  ground.  I  often  afterwards  met  priests 
in  the  cellar,  when  sent  there  for  coals  and  other 
articles,  as  they  had  to  pass  up  and  down  the  com¬ 
mon  cellar  stairs  on  their  way. 

My  wearisome  daily  prayers  and  labours,  my  pain 
of  body  and  depression  of  mind,  which  were  so  much 
increased  by  penances  I  had  suffered,  and  those 
which  I  constantly  reared,  and  the  feelings  of  shame, 
remorse  and  horror,  which  sometimes  arose,  brought 
me  to  a  state  which  I  cannot  describe. 

In  the  first  place,  my  frame  was  enfeebled  by  the 
uneasy  postures  I  was  required  to  keep  for  so  long  a 
time  during  prayers.  This  alone,  I  thougfi^t,  was 
sufficient  to  undermine  my  health  and  destroy  my 
life.  An  hour  and  a  half  every  morning  I  had  to  sit 
on  the  floor  of  the  community  room  with  my  feet 
under  me,  my  body  bent  forward  and  my  head  hang¬ 
ing  on  one  side  in  a  posture  expressive  of  grept 
humility,  it  is  true,  but  very  fatiguing  to  keep  for 
such  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Often  I  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  falling  asleep  in  this  posture, 
which  I  could  do  without  detection  by  bending  a 
little  lower  than  usual.  The  signal  to  rise,  or  the 
noise  made  by  the  rising  of  the  other  nuns,  wakened 
me,  and  I  got  up  with  the  rest  unobserved. 

Before  we  took  the  posture  just  described,  we  had 
to  kneel  for  a  long  time  without  bending  the  body, 
keeping  quite  erect,  with  the  exception  of  the  knees 
only,  with  the  hands  together  before  the  breast. 
This  I  found  the  most  distressing  attitude  for  me, 
and  never  assumed  it  without  feeling  a  sharp  pain 
in  my  chest,  which  I  often  thought  would  soon  lead 
me  to  my  grave — that  is,  to  the  great  common 
receptacle  for  the  dead  under  the  chapel.  And  this 
upright  kneeling  posture  we  were  obliged  to  resume 
as  soon  as  we  arose  from  the  half-sitting  posture 
first  mentioned-  so  that  I  generally  felt  myself 
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exhausted  and  near  to  fainting  before  the  conclusion 
of  morning  services. 

I  found  the  meditations  extremely  tedious,  and 
often  did  I  sink  into  sleep  while  we  were  all  seated 
in  silence  on  the  floor.  When  required  to  tell  my 
meditations,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance  what  we  said,  I  sometimes  found  that  I  had 
nothing  to  tell  but  a  dream,  and  told  that,  which 
passed  off  very  well.  Jane  Ray  appeared  to  be 
troubled  still  more  than  rnyself  with  wandering 
thoughts ;  and  when  blamed  for  them  would  reply, 
'*  I  begin  very  well,  but  directly  I  begin  to  think  of 
some  old  friend  of  mine,  and  my  thoughts  go  a 
wandering  from  one  country  to  another." 

Sometimes  I  confessed  my  falling  asleep,  and  often 
the  priests  have  talked  to  me  about  the  sin  of  sleeping 
in  the  time  of  meditation.  At  last  one  of  them  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  that  I  should  prick  myself  with  a  pin, 
which  is  often  done,  and  so  rouse  myself  for  a  time. 

My  close  confinement  in  the  convent,  and  the  want 
of  opportunities  to  breathe  the  open  air,  might  have 
proved  more  injurious  to  me  than  they  did,  had  I 
not  been  employed  a  part  of  my  time  in  more  active 
labours  than  those  of  sewing,  &c.,  to  which  I  was 
sbiefly  confined.  I  took  part  occasionally  in  some  of 
the  heavy  work,  as  washing,  &c.  The  events  which 
I  am  now  to  relate  occurred  about  five  months  after 
my  admission  into  the  convent  as  a  nun ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  fix  the  time  with  precision,  as  I  know  not  of 
anything  that  took  place  in  the  world  about  the  same 
period.  The  circumstance  I  clearly  remember ;  but 
as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  we  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keep  any  account  of  time. 

Information  was  given  to  us  one  day  that  another 
novice  was  to  be  admitted  among  us,  and  we  were 
required  to  remember  and  mention  her  often  in  our 
prayers,  that  she  might  have  faithfulness  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  her  holy  spouse.  No  information  was  given 
ns  concerning  her  beyond  this  fact;  not  a  word  about 
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her  age,  name,  or  nation.  On  all  similar  occasions 
the  same  course  was  pursued,  and  all  that  the  nuns 
ever  learnt  concerning  one  another  was  what  they 
might  discover  by  being  together,  and  which  usually 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  When  the  day  of  her 
admission  arrived,  though  I  did  not  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  chapel,  it  was  a  gratification  to  us  all  on 
one  account,  because  we  were  always  released  from 
labour,  and  enjoyed  a  great  recreation  day. 

Our  new  sister,  when  she  was  intrbduced  to  the 
“holy”  society  of  us  “saints,”  proved  to  be  young,  of 
about  the  middle  size,  and  very  good  looking  for  a 
Canadian  ;  for  I  soon  ascertained  that  she  was  one 
of  my  own  countryw'omen.  The  Canadian  females 
are  generally  not  handsome.  I  never  learnt  her  name 
nor  anything  of  her  history.  She  had  chosen  St. 
Martin  for  her  nun  name.  She  was  admitted  in  the 
morning  and  appeared  melancholy  all  day.  This  I 
observed  was  always  the  case;  and  the  remarks  made 
by  others  led  me  to  believe  that  they  and  all  they  had 
seen  had  felt  sad  and  miserable  fora  longerorshorter 
time.  Even  the  Superior,  as  it  may  be  recollected, 
confessed  to  me  that  she  experienced  the  same 
feelings  when  she  was  received.  When  bed-time 
arrived  she  proceeded  to  the  chamber  with  the  rest 
of  us,  and  was  assigned  a  bed  on  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  my  own,  and  a  little  beyond.  The 
nuns  were  all  soon  in  bed,  the  usual  silence  ensued, 
and  I  was  making  my  customary  mental  prayers, 
and  composing  myself  to  sleep,  when  I  heard  the 
most  piercing  and  heart-rending  shrieks  proceed 
from  our  new  comrade.  Every  nun  seemed  to  rise 
as  if  by  one  impulsp,  for  no  one  could  hear  such 
sounds,  especially  in  such  total  silence,  without  be¬ 
ing  greatly  excited.  A  general  noise  succeeded,  for 
many  voices  spoke  together,  uttering  cries  of  sur¬ 
prise,  compassion,  or  fear.  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
night-watch  to  expect  silence  :  for  once  we  forgot 
rules  and  penances,  and  gave  vent  to  our  feelings, 
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and  she  could  do  nothing  but  call  for  the  Superior. 

I  heard  a  man’s  voice  mingled  with  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  nun.  Father  Quiblier,  of  the  semin¬ 
ary,  I  had  felt  confident,  was  in  the  Superior’s  room 
at  the  time  when  we  retired  ;  and  several  of  the 
nuns  afterwards  assured  me  that  it  was  he.  The 
Superior  soon  made  her  appearance,  and  in  a  harsh 
manner  commanded  silence.  I  heard  her  threaten 
gagging  her,  and  then  say,  “  You  are  no  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  if  you  do  not  obey,  you 
shall  be  sent  to  the  cells.” 

One  young  girl  was  taken  into  the  convent  during 
my  abode  there,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  as  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  act  a  part  in  it. 

Among  the  novices  was  a  young  lady,  of  about 
seventeen,  the  daughter  of  an  old  rich  Canadian. 
She  had  been  remarkable  for  nothing  that  I  know 
of,  except  the  liveliness  of  her  disposition.  The 
Superior  once  expressed  a  wish  to  us  to  have  her 
take  the  veil,  though  the  girl  herself  had  never  such 
intention  that  I  know  of.  Why  the  Superior  wished 
to  receive  her  I  could  only  conjecture.  One  reason 
might  have  been  that  she  expected  to  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  from  her  father.  She  was,  however, 
strongly  desirous  of  having  the  girl  in  our  commu¬ 
nity,  and  one  day  said,  “  Let  us  take  her  in  by  a 
trick,  and  tell  the  old  man  she  felt  too  humble  to 
take  the  veil  in  public.” 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Superior  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  make  her  contented,  especially 
when  she  was  first  received,  when  we  got  round  her 
and  told  her  we  had  felt  so  for  a  time,  but  having 
since  become  acquainted  with  the  happiness  of  a 
nun’s  life,  were  perfectly  content,  and  would  never 
be  willing  to  leave  the  convent.  An  exception 
seemed  to  be  made  in  her  favour  in  one  respect ; 
for  I  believe  no  criminal  attempt  was  made  upon 
her  until  she  had  been  for  some  time  an  inmate 
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the  nunnery.  Soon  after  her  reception,  or  rather 
her  forcible  entry  into  the  convent,  her  father 
called  to  make  enquiries  about  his  daughter.  The 
Superior  first  spoke  with  him  herself,  and  then 
called  us  to  repeat  her  plausible  story,  which  I  did 
with  accuracy.  If  I  had  wished  to  say  anything 
else,  I  never  should  have  dared. 

We  told  the  foolish  old  man  that  his  daughter, 
whom  we  all  affectionately  loved,  had  long  desired 
to  become  a  nun,  but  had  been  too  humble  to  wish 
to  appear  before  spectators,  and  had,  at  her  own 
desire,  been  favoured  with  a  private  admission  into 
the  community. 

The  benefit  conferred  upon  himself  and  his  family 
by  this  act  of  self-consecration,  I  reminded  him, 
must  be  truly  great  and  valuable  ;  as  every  family 
who  furnishes  a  priest  or  a  nun  is  justly  looked  up¬ 
on  as  receiving  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven  on 
that  account.  The  old  Canadian,  firmly  believing 
every  word  I  was  forced  to  tell  him,  took  the  event 
as  a  great  blessing,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
readiness  to  pay  more  than  the  customary  fee  to 
the  convent.  After  the  interview  he  withdrew, 
promising  soon  to  return  and  pay  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  the  convent,  which  he  performed  with 
all  despatch  and  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  The 
poor  girl  never  heard  that  her  father  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  call  and  see  her,  much  less  did  she  know 
anything  of  the  imposition  passed  upon  her.  She 
remained  in  the  convent  when  I  left  it. 

The  youngest  girl  who  ever  took  the  veil  of  oqr 
sisterhood  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
considered  very  pious.  She  lived  but  a  short  time. 
I  was  told  that  she  was  ill-treated  by  the  priests, 
and  believed  her  death  was  in  consequence,  / 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Influencing  novices — dilBculty  of  convincing  persons  from 
the  United  States — Tale  of  the  Bishop  in  the  city — The 
Bishop  in  the  Convent — The  prisoners  in  the  cells — 
Practice  in  singing— Narratives — Jane  Ray’s  hymns — 
The  Superior’s  best  trick. 

IT  was  considered  a  great  duty  to  exert  ourselves  to 
influence  novices  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  different  nuns  were  at  different  times 
charged  to  do  what  they  could,  by  conversation,  to 
make  favourable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  some 
who  were  particularly  indicated  to  us  by  the 
Superior.  I  often  heard  it  remarked  that  those  who 
were  influenced  with  the  greatest  difficulty  were 
young  ladies  from  the  United  States;  and  on  some 
of  these,  great  exertions  were  made. 

Cases  in  which  citizens  of  the  States  were  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
were  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  always  as  if  they 
were  considered  highly  important. 

The  Bishop,  as  we  were  told,  was  in  the  public 
square,  on  the  day  of  an  execution,  when,  as  he 
said,  a  stranger  looked  at  him  in  some  peculiar 
manner  which  made  him  confidently  believe  God 
intended  to  have  him  converted  by  his  means. 
When  he  went  home  he  wrote  a  letter  for  him,  and 
the  next  day  he  found  him  again  in  the  same  place 
and  gave  him  the  letter,  which  led  to  his  becoming 
a  Roman  Catholic,  This  man,  it  was  added,  proved 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  States. 

The  Bishop,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  not  very  dig¬ 
nified  on  all  occasions,  and  sometimes  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  not  have  appeared  well  in  public. 

One  day  I  saw  him  preparing  for  mass  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  his  robes 
he  showed  evident  signs  of  anger.  One  of  the  nuns 
remarked  :  “The  Bishop  is  going  to  perform  a  pas¬ 
sionate  mass.”  Some  of  the  others  exclaimed : 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  speak  thus  of  my 
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lord  ?”  And  she  was  rewarded  with  a  penance. 

But  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop  would  be 
free  from  the  crimes  of  which  I  have  declared  so 
man}'  priests  to  have  been  guilty.  I  am  far  from 
entertaining  such  charitable  opinions  of  him  ;  and  I 
had  good  reasons,  after  a  time. 

I  was  often  required  to  sleep  on  a  sofa,  in  the 
room  of  the  present  Superior,  as  I  may  have  already 
mentioned. 

One  night,  not  long  after  I  was  first  introduced 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  within  the  first  twelve 
months  of  my  wearing  the  veil,  having  retired  as 
usual  at  about  half-past  nine  ;  not  long  after  we  had 
got  into  bed  the  alarm  bell  from  without,  which 
hangs  over  the  Superior’s  bed,  was  rung.  She  told 
me  to  see  who  was  there,  and  going  down,  I  heard 
the  signal  given  which  I .  have  before  mentioned — 
a  peculiar  kind  of  hissings  sound  made  through  the 
teeth.  I  answered  with  a  low  “  hum— hum  !”  and 
then  opened  the  door.  It  was  Bishop  Lartique,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Montreal.  He  said  to  me,  “  Are 
you  a  novice  or  a  received  ?”  (meaning  a  received 
nun).  I  answered,  “  A  received.” 

He  then  requested  me  to  conduct  him  to  the  Supe¬ 
rior’s  room,  which  I  did.  He  went  to  the  bed,  drew 
the  curtains  behind  him,  and  I  lay  down  again  upon 
the  sofa  until  morning,  when  the  Superior  called  me, 
at  an  early  hour,  about  daylight,  and  directed  me 
to  show  him  the  door,  to  which  I  conducted  him, 
and  he  took  his  departure. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  cellar  frequently,  to  carry 
up  coal  for  the  fires,  without  anything  more  than  a 
general  impression  that  there  were  two  nuns  some¬ 
where  imprisoned  in  it.  One  day,  while  there  on  my 
usual  errand,  I  saw  a  nun  standing  on  the  right  of 
the  cellar,  in  front  of  one  of  the  cell  doors  I  had  be¬ 
fore  observed  ;  she  was  apparently  engaged  with 
something  within.  This  attracted  my  attention. 
The  door  appeared  to  close  in  a  small  recess,  and  was 
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fastened  with  a  stout  iron  bolt  on  the  outside,  the 
end  of  which  was  secured  by  being  let  into  a  hole  in 
the  stonework  which  formed  the  posts.  The  door, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  sunk  a  few  inches  beyond 
the  stonework,  which  rose  and  formed  an  arch  over¬ 
head.  Above  the  bolt  was  a  small  window,  supplied 
with  a  fine  grating  which  swung  open,  a  small  bolt 
having  been  removed  from  it  on  the  outside.  The 
nun  I  had  observed  seemed  to  be  whispering  with 
some  person  within,  through  the  little  window  ;  but 
I  hastened  to  get  my  coal  and  left  the  cellar,  pre¬ 
suming  that  was  the  prison.  When  I  visited  the 
place  again,  being  alone,  I  ventured  to  the  spot, 
determined  to  learn  the  truth,  presuming  that  the 
imprisoned  nuns,  of  whom  the  Superior  had  told  me 
on  my  admission,  were  confined  there.  I  spoke  at 
the  window  where  I  had  seen  the  nun  standing,  and 
heard  a  voice  reply  in  a  whisper.  The  aperture  was 
so  small,  and  the  place  so  dark,  that  I  could  see  no¬ 
body;  but  I  learnt  that  a  poor  wretch  was  confined 
there  a  prisoner.  I  feared  that  I  might  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  after  a  few  words,  which  I  thought 
could  do  no  harm,  I  withdrew. 

My  curiosity  was  now  alive  to  learn  everything  I 
could  about  so  mysterious  a  subject.  I  made  a  few 
inquiries  of  St.  Xavier,  who  only  informed  me  that 
they  were  punished  for  refusing  to  obey  the  Supe¬ 
rior,  Bishop,  and  Priests.  I  afterwards  found  that 
the  other  nuns  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  I  had 
just  discovered.  All  I  could  learn,  however,  was 
that  the  prisoner  in  the  cell  whom  I  had  just  spoken 
with,  and  another  in  the  cell  just  beyond,  had  been 
confined  there  several  years  without  having  been 
taken  out ;  but  their  names,  connexions,  offences, 
and  everything  else  relating  to  them,  I  could  never 
learn,  and  am  still  as  ignorant  of  as  ever.  Some 
conjectured  that  they  had  refused  to  comply  with 
some  of  the  rules  of  the  convent,  or  requisitions  of 
the  Superior ;  others,  that  they  were  heiresses  whose 
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property  was  desired  for  the  convent,  and  who 
would  not  consent  to  sign  deeds  of  it.  Some  of  the 
nuns  informed  me  that  the  severest  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings  arose  from  fear  of  supernatural  beings. 

I  often  spoke  with  one  of  them  in  passing  near 
their  cells,  when  on  errands  in  the  cellar,  but  never 
ventured  to  stop  long,  or  to  press  my  inquiries  very 
far.  Besides,  I  found  her  reserved,  and  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  converse  freely,  a  thing  I  could  not  wonder 
at  when  I  considered  her  situation  and  the  character 
of  persons  around  her.  She  spoke  like  a  woman  in 
feeble  health  and  of  broken  spirits.  I  occasionally 
saw  other  nuns  speaking  to  them,  particularly  at 
meal  times,  when  they  were  regularly  furnished 
with  food,  which  was  such  as  we  ourselves  ate. 

Their  cells  were  occasionally  cleaned,  and  then  the 
doors  were  opened.  I  never  looked  into  them,  but 
was  informed  that  the  ground  was  their  only  floor. 
I  presumed  that  they  were  furnished  with  straw  to 
lie  upon,  as  I  always  saw  a  quantity  of  old  straw 
scattered  about  that  part  of  the  cellar  after  the  cells 
had  been  cleaned.  I  once  inquired  of  one  of  them 
whether  they  could  converse  together,  and  she 
replied  that  they  could,  through  a  small  opening 
between  their  cells,  which  I  could  not  see. 

I  once  inquired  of  the  one  I  spoke  with  in  passing, 
whether  she  wanted  anything,  and  she  replied, 
“  Tell  Jane  Ray  I  want  to  see  her  a  moment  if  she 
can  slip  away.”  When  I  went  up  I  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deliver  my  message  to  Jane,  who  concerted 
with  me  a  signal  to  be  used  in  future,  in  case  a 
similar  request  should  be  made  through  me.  This 
was  a  sly  wink  at  her  with  one  eye,  accompanied  with 
a  slight  toss  of  the  head.  She  then  sought  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  cellar,  and  was  soon  able  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  poor  prisoners,  without  being 
noticed  by  any  one  but  myself.  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  mad  Jane  Ray  was  not  so  mad  but  she  could 
feel  for  those  miserable  beings,  and  carry  through 
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measures  for  their  comfort.  She  would  often  visit 
them  with  sympathizing  words,  and  when  necessary 
conceal  part  of  her  food  while  at  table,  and  secretly 
convey  it  into  their  dungeons.  Sometimes  we  would 
combine  for  such  an  object ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
aided  her  in  thus  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  food 
than  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  others. 

I  frequently  thought  of  the  two  nuns  confined  in 
the  cells,  and  occasionally  heard  something  said 
about  them,  but  very  little.  Whenever  I  visited  the 
cellar  and  thought  it  safe,  I  went  up  to  the  first  of 
them  and  spoke  a  word  or  two,  and  usually  got  some 
brief  reply,  without  ascertaining  that  any  particular 
change  took  place  with  either  of  them.  The  one  with 
whom  alone  I  ever  conversed  spoke  English  perfectly 
well,  and  French  I  thought  as  well.  I  supposed  she 
must  have  been  well  educated,  for  I  could  not  tell 
which  was  her  native  language.  I  remember  that 
she  frequently  used  these  words  when  I  wished  to 
say  more  to  her,  and  which  alone  showed  that  she 
was  constantly  afraid  of  punishment :  “Oh,  there’s 
somebody  coming — do  go  away  !’’  I  have  been  told 
that  the  other  prisoner  also  spoke  English. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  certain 
opinion  about  the  size  or  appearance  of  those  two 
miserable  creatures,  for  their  cells  were  perfectly 
dark,  and  I  never  caught  the  slightest  glimpse  even 
of  their  faces.  It  is  probable  they  were  women  not 
above  the  middle  size,  and  my  reason  for  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  the  following  :  I  was  sometimes  ap¬ 
pointed  to  layout  the  clean  clothes  for  all  the  nuns 
in  the  convent  on  Saturday  evening,  and  was  always 
directed  to  lay  by  two  suits  for  the  prisoners.  Par¬ 
ticular  orders  were  given  to  select  the  largest  sized 
garments  for  several  tall  nuns ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  said  in  relation  to  the  clothes  for  those 
in  the  cells.  I  had  not  long  been  a  veiled  nun  before 
I  requested  of  the  Supenor  permission  to  confess  to 
the  “Saint  Bon  Pasteur”  (Holy  Good  Shepherd)  that 
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is,  the  mysterious  and  nameless  nun  whom  I  had 
heard  of  while  a  novice.  I  knew  of  several  others  who 
had  confessed  to  her  at  different  times,  and  of  some 
who  had  sent  their  clothes  to  be  touched  by  her  when 
they  were  sick  ;  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  unburden  my 
heart  of  certain  things  which  I  was  loath  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  the  Superior  or  any  of  the  priests. 

The  Superior  made  me  wait  a  little,  until  she 
could  ascertain  whether  the  “  Saint  Bon  Pasteur  ” 
was  ready  to  admit  me  ;  and,  after  a  time,  returned 
and  told  me  to  enter  the  old  nuns’  room.  That 
apartment  has  twelve  beds  arranged  like  the  berths 
of  a  ship,  by  threes  ;  and  as  each  is  broad  enough  to 
receive  two  persons,  twenty-four  may  be  lodged 
there,  which  was  about  the  number  of  nuns  in  the 
convent  during  most  of  my  stay  in  it.  Near  an 
opposite  corner  of  the  apartment  was  a  large  glass 
case,  with  no  appearance  of  a  door  or  other  opening 
in  any  part  of  it ;  and  in  that  case  stood  the  vener¬ 
able  nun,  in  the  dress  of  the  community,  with  her 
thick  veil  spread  over  her  face  so  as  to  conceal  it 
entirely.  She  was  standing — for  the  place  did  not 
allow  room  for  sitting— and  moved  a  little.  Which 
was  the  only  sign  of  life,  as  she  did  not  speak.  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  before  her,  and  began  to  con¬ 
fess  some  of  my  imperfections  which  lay  heavy 
upon  my  mind,  imploring  her  aid  and  intercession, 
that  I  might  be  delivered  from  them.  She  appeared 
to  listen  to  me  with  patience,  but  still  never  returned 
a  word  in  reply.  I  became  much  affected  as  I 
went  on;  at  length  began  to  weep  bitterly;  and, 
when  I  withdrew,  was  in  tears.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  heart  was  remarkably  relieved,  after  this 
exercise ;  and  all  the  requests  I  had  made,  I  found, 
as  I  believed,  strictly  fulfilled.  I  often  afterwards 
visited  the  old  nuns’  room  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  similar  results ;  so  that  my  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  nameless  nun,  and  my  regard  for 
her  intercession,  were  unbounded. 
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It  is  remarkable,  though  I  repeatedly  was  sent 
into  that  room  to  dust  it  or  to  put  it  in  order,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  glass  case  was  vacant,  and  no  signs 
were  to  be  found  either  of  the  nun  or  of  the  way  by 
which  she  had  left  it !  so  that  a  solemn  conclusion 
rested  upon  my  mind  that  she  had  gone  on  one  of 
her  frequent  visits  to  heaven. 

A  priest  would  sometimes  come  in  the  daytime  to 
teach  us  to  sing,  and  this  was  done  with  some  parade 
or  stir  as  if  it  were  considered,  or  meant  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  a  thing  of  importance. 

The  instructions,  however,  were  entirely  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  words  and  tunes,  nothing  being  taught 
even  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  although  hymns  alone  were  sung 
the  exercise  was  chiefly  designed  for  ouramusement, 
to  raise  our  spirits  a  little,  which  were  apt  to  become 
depressed.  Mad  Jane  Ray  certainly  usually  treated 
the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  sport,  and  often  ex¬ 
cited  those  of  us  who  understood  English  to  a  great 
degree  of  mirth.  She  had  a  very  fine  voice,  which 
was  so  powerful  as  generally  to  be  heard  above  the 
rest.  Sometimes  she  would  be  silent  when  the  other 
nuns  began  ;  and  the  Superior  would  often  call  out, 
“Jane  Ray,  you  don’t  sing.”  She  always  had  some 
trifling  excuse  ready,  and  commonly  appeared  un¬ 
willing  to  join  the  rest. 

After  being  urged  or  commanded  by  the  Superior 
she  would  then  strike  up  some  English  song  or 
profane  parody,  which  was  rendered  ten  times  more 
ridiculous  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Lady  Superior 
and  the  majority  of  the  nuns.  I  cannot  help  laughing 
now  when  I  remember  how  she  used  to  stand  with 
perfect  composure  and  sing — 

“  I  wish  I  was  married  and  nothing  to  rue. 
With  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do.” 

“Jane  Ray,  you  don’t  sing  right,”  the  Superior 
would  exclaim.  “Oh,”  she  would  reply  with  perfect 
coolness,  “  that  is  the  English  for — 
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‘  Seigneur  Dieu  de  elemence, 

Recois  ce  grand  pecheur  I’  ” 
and,  as  sung  by  her,  a  person  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  naturally  be  imposed  upon.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  for  me  to  conceal  my  laughter. 
I  have  always  had  greater  exertion  to  make  in  re¬ 
pressing  it  than  most  other  persons  ;  and  mad  Jane 
Ray  often  took  advantage  of  this. 

Saturday  evening  usually  brought  with  it  much 
unpleasant  work  for  some  of  us.  We  received  sacra¬ 
ment  every  Sunday,  and  in  preparation  of  it,  on 
Saturday  evening,  we  asked  pardon  of  the  Superior, 
and  of  each  other,  “  for  the  scandal  we  had  caused 
them  since  we  last  received  the  sacrament,”  and  then 
asked  the  Superior’s  permission  to  receive  it  on  the 
following  day.  She  enquired  of  each  nun,  who  neces¬ 
sarily  asked  her  permission,  whether  she,  naming 
her  as  Saint  somebody,  had  concealed  any  sin  that 
should  hinder  her  receiving  it,  and  if  the  answer  was 
in  the  negative  she  granted  her  permission.  On 
Saturday  we  were  catechised  by  a  priest,  being  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  community-room.  He  sat  on  the  right 
of  the  door  in  a  chair.  He  often  told  us  stories,  and 
frequently  enlarged  on  the  duty  of  enticing  novices 
into  the  nunnery.  ”  Do  you  not  feel  happy,”  he 
would  say,  “now  that  you  are  safely  out  of  the  world, 
and  sure  of  heaven  ?  But  remember  how  many  poor 
people  are  yet  in  the  world.  Every  novice  you  in¬ 
fluence  to  take  the  black  veil  will  add  to  your  honour 
in  heaven.  Tell  them  how  happy  you  are.” 

The  Superior  played  one  trick  while  I  was  in  the 
convent  which  a'iways  passed  for  one  of  the  most 
admirable  she  ever  carried  into  execution.  We  were 
pretty  good  judges  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  for,  as  may 
be  presumed,  we  were  rendered  familiar  with  the 
arts  of  deception  under  so  accomplished  a  teacher. 

There  was  an  ornament  on  hand  in  the  nunnery, 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  was  prized  at  ten 
pounds  ;  but  it  had  been  exposed  to  view  so  long  that 
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it  became  damaged  and  quite  unsaleable.  We  were 
one  day  visited  by  an  old  priest  from  the  country, 
who  was  evidently  somewhat  intoxicated ;  and  as 
he  withdrew  to  go  to  his  lodgings  in  the  seminary, 
where  the  country  priests  often  stay,  the  Superior 
conceived  a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  old  ornament. 
“Come,”  said  she,  “we  wijl  send  it  to  the  old  priest, 
and  swear  he  has  bought  it.” 

We  all  approved  of  the  ingenious  device,  for  it 
evidently  classed  among  the  pious  frauds  we  had  so 
often  had  recommended  to  us,  both  by  precept  and 
example ;  and  the  ornament  was  sent  to  him  the 
next  morning,  as  his  property  when  paid  for.  He 
soon  came  into  the  convent  and  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  that  he  should  be  charged  with 
purchasing  such  a  thing,  for  which  he  had  no  need 
and  no  desire. 

The  Superior  heard  his  declaration  with  patience, 
but  politely  insisted  that  it  was  a  fair  bargain  ;  and 
we  then  surrounded  the  old  priest  with  the  strongest 
assertions  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  his  purchasing  it  unless  he 
had  expressly  engaged  to  take  it.  The  poor  old  man 
was  entirely  put  down.  He  was  certain  of  the  truth  ; 
but  what  could  he  do  to  resist  or  disprove  a  direct 
falsehood  pronounced  by  the  Superior  of  a  convent, 
and  sworn  to  by  all  her  holy  nuns  ?  He  finally  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  we  were  right,  and  was 
compelled  to  pay  his  money. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Frequency  of  the  priests’  visits  to  the  Nunnery — Their 
freedom  and  crimes — Difficulty  of  learning  their  names 
— Their  Holy  Retreat  —  Objections  in  our  minds — 
Means  used  to  counteract  conscience — Ingenious  argu¬ 
ments. 

SOME  of  the  priests  from  the  seminary  were  in  the 
nunnery  every  day  and  night,  and  often  several 
at  a  time.  I  have  seen  nearly  all  of  them  at  different 
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times,  though  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  district  of  Montreal.  There  was  a  difference  in 
theirconduct,  though  I  believe  every  one  of  them  was 
guilty  of  licentiousness ;  while  not  one  did  I  ever  see 
who  maintained  a  character  any  way  becoming  the 
profession  of  a  priest.  Some  were  gross  and  degraded 
in  a  degree  which  few  of  my  readers  can  ever  have 
imagined  ;  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  offend  the 
eye  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  any  one  by  an  account 
of  their  words  and  actions.  Few  imaginations  can 
conceive  deeds  so  abominable  as  they  practised, 
and  often  required  of  some  of  the  poor  women  under 
the  fear  of  severe  punishments  and  even  of  death. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  with  the  strongest  confidence 
that  although  some  of  the  nuns  became  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  virtue  and  honour,  especially  one  of  the 
Congregational  Nunnery  whom  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  St.  Patrick,  the  greater  part  of  them  loathed 
the  practices  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  submit 
by  their  Superior  and  priests,  who  kept  them  under 
so  dreadful  a  bondage. 

Some  of  the  priests  whom  I  saw  I  never  knew  by 
name,  and  the  names  of  others  I  did  not  learn  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  learnt  only  by  accident.  They  were 
always  called  “  Mon  P^re  ”  (my  father),  but  some¬ 
times  when  they  had  purchased  something  in  the 
ornament  room  they  would  give  their  real  names 
with  directions  where  it  should  be  sent.  Many 
names  thus  learnt,  and  in  other  ways,  were  whis¬ 
pered  about  from  nun  to  nun,  and  became  pretty 
generally  known.  Several  of  the  priests  some  of  us 
had  seen  before  we  entered  the  convent. 

Many  things  of  which  I  speak,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  necessarily  rest  chiefly  upon  my  own 
word  until  further  evidence  can  be  obtained ;  but 
there  are  some  facts  for  which  I  can  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  others.  It  is  commonly  known  in 
Montreal  that  some  of  the  priests  occasionally  with¬ 
draw  from  their  customary  employments  and  are  not 
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to  be  seen  for  some  time ;  it  being  understood  that 
they  have  retired  for  religious  study,  meditation, 
and  devotion,  for  the  improvement  of  their  hearts. 
Sometimes  they  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  world 
for  three  weeks,  but  there  is  no  fixed  period. 

This  was  a  fact  I  knew  before  I  took  the  veil,  for 
it  is  a  frequent  subject  of  remark  that  such  and  such 
a  Father  is  on  a  “holy  retreat.’’  This  is  a  term  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  religious  seclusion  from  the 
world  for  sacred  purposes.  On  the  re-appearance  of 
a  priest  after  such  a  period,  in  the  church  or  the 
streets,  it  is  natural  to  feel  a  peculiar  impression  of 
his  devout  character— an  impression  very  different 
from  that  conveyed  to  the  mind  who  knows  matters 
as  they  really  are.  Suspicions  have  been  indulged 
by  some  in  Canada  on  this  subject,  and  facts  are 
known  by  at  least  a  few.  I  am  able  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  ;  for  I  have  been  a  nun  of  Soeur 
Bourgeoise. 

The  priests  are  liable,  by  their  dissolute  habits, 
to  occasional  attacks  of  disease,  which  render  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  to  submit  to  medical 
treatment.  In  the  Black  Nunnery  they  find  private 
accommodation,  for  they  are  free  to  enter  one  of  the 
private  hospitals  whenever  they  please  ;  which  is  a 
room  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  priests,  and  is  called  a  retreat-room.  But  an 
excuse  is  necessary  to  blind  the  public,  and  this  they 
find  in  the  pretence  they  make  of  being  in  a  “  holy 
retreat.”  Many  such  cases  have  I  known  ;  and  I  can 
mention  the  names  of  priests  who  have  been  con¬ 
fined  in  this  holy  retreat.  They  are  very  carefully 
attended  by  the  Superior  and  old  nuns,  and  their 
diet  consists  mostly  of  vegetable  soups,  &c.,  with  but 
little  meat,  and  that  fresh.  I  have  seen  an  instrument 
of  surgery  lying  upon  the  table  of  that  room  which 
is  used  only  for  particular  purposes. 

Father  Tombeau,  a  Roman  priest,  was  on  one  of 
his  holy  retreats  about  the  time  when  I  left  the 
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nunnery,  There  are  sometimes  a  number  confined 
there  at  the  same  time.  The  victims  of  these  priests 
frequently  share  the  same  fate. 

I  have  often  reflected  how  grievously  I  had  been 
deceived  in  my  opinions  of  a  nun’s  condition  ! — All 
the  holiness  of  their  lives  I  now  saw  was  merely  pre¬ 
tended.  The  appearance  of  sanctity  and  heavenly¬ 
mindedness  which  they  had  shown  among  us  novices 
I  found  was  only  a  disguise  to  conceal  such  practices 
as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  decent  society  in 
the  world ;  and  as  for  joy  and  peace  like  that  of 
heaven,  which  I  had  expected  to  find  among  them, 
I  learnt  too  well  that  they  did  not  exist  there. 

The  only  way  in  which  such  thoughts  were  coun¬ 
teracted  was  by  the  constant  instructions  given  us 
by  the  Superior  and  priests,  to  regard  every  doubt  as 
a  mortal  sin.  Other  faults  we  might  have,  as  we  were 
told  over  and  over  again,  which,  though  worthy  of 
penances,  were  far  less  sinful  than  these.  For  a  nun 
to  doubt  that  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  fulfilling  her 
vows  and  oaths  was  a  heinous  offence,  and  we  were 
exhorted  always  to  suppress  our  doubts,  to  confess 
them  without  reserve,  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
severe  penances  on  account  of  them,  as  the  only 
means  of  mortifying  our  evil  dispositions  and  resist¬ 
ing  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  Thus  we  learnt  in 
a  good  degree  to  resist  our  minds  and  consciences, 
when  we  felt  the  rising  of  a  question  about  the  duty 
of  doing  anything  required  of  us. 

To  enforce  this  upon  us  they  employ  various  means. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  stories  told  us  at  catechism 
by  the  priests  were  designed  for  this  end.  One  of 
these  I  will  repeat.  “One  day,”  as  a  priest  assured 
us,  who  was  hearing  us  say  the  catechism  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  “  as  one  Monsieur - ,  a  well- 

known  citizen  of  Montreal,  was  walking  near  the 
cathedral  he  saw  Satan  giving  orders  to  innumerable 
evil  spirits  who  were  assembled  around  him.  Being 
afraid  of  being  seen,  and  yet  wishing  to  observe  what 
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was  done,  he  hid  himself  where  he  could  observe  all 
that  passed.  Satan  despatched  his  devils  to  different 
parts  of  the  city  with  directions  to  do  their  best  for 
him  ;  and  they  returned  in  a  short  time,  bringing  in 
reports  of  their  success  in  leading  persons  of  different 
classes  to  the  commission  of  various  sins,  which  they 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  their  master.  Satan, 
however,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  and  ordered 
them  out  again  ;  but  just  then  a  spirit  from  the  Black 
Nunnery  came,  who  had  not  been  seen  before,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  trying  for  seven  years  to  per¬ 
suade  one  of  the  nuns  to  doubt,  and  had  just  suc¬ 
ceeded,  Satan  received  the  intelligence  with  the 
highest  pleasure,  and  turning  to  the  spirits  around 
him,  said,  ‘  You  have  not  half  done  your  work — he 
has  done  much  more  than  all  of  you  put  together.’  ” 

In  spite,  however,  of  our  instructions  and  warn¬ 
ings,  our  fears  and  penances,  such  doubts  would 
obtrude ;  and  I  have  often  indulged  them  for  a 
time,  and  at  length,  yielding  to  the  belief  that  I  was 
wrong  in  giving  place  to  them,  would  confess  them, 
and  undergo  with  cheerfulness  such  new  penances 
as  I  was  loaded  with.  Others,  too,  would  occasion¬ 
ally  entertain  and  privately  express  such  doubts  ; 
though  we  had  all  been  most  solemnly  warned  by 
the  cruel  murder  of  Saint  Frances.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  nuns  would  go  further,  and  resist  the 
restraints  of  punishments  imposed  upon  them  ;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  screams,  sometimes 
of  a  most  piercing  and  terrific  kind,  from  nuns 
suffering  under  discipline. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  feel  disposed  to  exclaim 
against  me  for  believing  things  which  will  strike 
them  as  so  monstrous  and  abominable.  To  such  I 
would  say — without  pretending  to  justify  myself — 
you  know  little  of  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed ; 
in  the  first  place,  ignorant  of  any  other  religious 
doctrines,  and  in  the  second,  met  at  every  moment 
by  some  ingenious  argument,  and  the  example  of  a 
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large  community  who  received  all  the  instructions  of 
the  priests  as  of  undoubted  truth,  and  practised  up¬ 
on  them.  Of  the  variety  and  speciousness  of  the 
arguments  used,  you  cannot  have  any  correct  idea. 
They  were  often  so  ready  with  replies,  examples, 
anecdotes  and  authorities,  to  enforce  their  doctrines, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  never  could  have 
learnt  it  all  from  books,  but  must  have  been  taught 
by  wioked  spirits.  Indeed,  when  I  reflect  upon  their 
conversations,  I  am  astonished  at  their  art  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  find  it  difiicult  to  account  for  their  subtlety 
and  success  in  influencing  my  mind  and  persuading 
me  to  anything  they  pleased.  It  seems  to  me  that 
hardly  anybody  would  be  safe  in  their  hands.  If  you 
were  to  go  to  confession  twice,  I  believe  you  would 
feel  very  different  from  what  you  do  now.  They  have 
such  a  way  of  avoiding  one  thing  and  speaking  of 
another,  of  affirming  this,  and  doubting  and  disputing 
that,  of  quoting  authorities  and  speaking  of  wonders 
and  miracles  recently  performed,  in  confirmation  of 
what  they  teach,  as  familiarly  known  to  persons 
whom  they  call  by  name,  and  whom  they  pretend  to 
offer  as  witnesses,  though  they  never  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  them, — these,  and  many 
other  means,  they  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  al¬ 
ways  blinded  my  mind,  and,  I  should  think,  would 
blind  the  minds  of  others. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Treatment  of  young  Infants  in  the  Convent — Talking  in 
Sleep — Amusements — CereTuonies  at  the  public  inter¬ 
ment  of  deceased  Nuns— Sudden  disappearance  of  the 
Old  Superior — Introduction  of  the  new  one— Supersti¬ 
tion — Alarm  of  a  Nun— Difficulty  of  communication 
■with  other  nuns. 

IT  will  be  recollected  that  I  was  informed  imme¬ 
diately  after  receiving  the  veil  that  infants  were 
occasionally  murdered  in  the  convent.  I  was  one 
day  in  the  nuns'  private  sick-room  when  I  had  an 
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opportunity,  unsought  for,  of  witnessing  deeds  of 
such  a  nature.  It  was  perhaps  a  month  after  the 
death  of  St.  Frances.  Two  little  twin  babes,  the 
children  of  St.  Catherine,  were  brought  to  a  priest 
who  was  in  the  room,  for  baptism.  I  was  present 
while  the  ceremony  was  performed,  with  the  Supe¬ 
rior  and  several  of  the  old  nuns  whose  names  I  never 
knew,  they  being  called  “  Ma  tante  ■  ’  (Aunt). 

The  priests  took  turns  in  attending  to  confession 
and  catechism  in  the  convent,  usually  three  months 
at  a  time,  though  sometimes  longer  periods.  The 
priest  then  on  duty  was  Father  Larkin.  He  is  a 
good-looking  European,  and  has  a  brother  who  is  a 
professor  in  the  college.  He  first  put  oil  upon  the 
heads  of  the  infants,  as  is  the  custom  before  baptism, 
When  he  had  baptised  the  children  they  were  taken, 
one  after  another,  by  one  of  the  old  nuns,  in  the 
presence  of  us  all ;  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  the  first  so  tight  that  it  could  not 
breathe,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  hand  was 
removed,  it  was  dead.  She  then  took  the  other  and 
treated  it  in  the  same  way.  No  sound  was  heard, 
and  both  the  children  were  corpses.  The  greatest 
indifference  was  shown  by  all  present  during  this 
operation ;  for  all,  as  I  well  knew,  were  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  scenes.  The  little  bodies  were  then 
taken  into  the  cellar,  thrown  into  the  pit  I  have 
mentioned,  and  covered  with  a  quantity  of  lime. 

I  afterwards  saw  a  newborn  infant  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  same  place  ;  but  the  actors  in 
this  scene  I  choose  not  to  name,  nor  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  everything  connected  with  it  is  of  a 
peculiarly  trying  and  painful  nature  to  my  own 
feelings. 

These  were  the  only  instances  of  infanticide  I  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  merely  owing  to  accident 
that  I  was  then  present.  So  far  as  I  know  there  were 
no  pains  taken  to  preserve  secrecy  on  this  subject ; 
that  is,  I  saw  no  attempt  made  to  keep  any  inmate 
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of  the  convent  in  ignorance  of  the  murder  of  the 
children.  On  the  contrary,  others  were  told,  as  well 
as  myself,  on  their  first  admission  as  veiled  nuns, 
that  all  infants  born  in  the  place  were  baptised  and 
killed,  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  I  had  been  called 
to  witness  the  murder  of  the  three  just  mentioned, 
only  because  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the 
time.  That  others  were  killed  in  the  same  manner 
during  my  stay  in  the  nunnery,  I  am  well  assured. 
How  many  there  were  I  cannot  tell,  and  having 
taken  no  account  of  those  I  heard  of,  I  cannot  speak 
with  precision;  I  believe,  however,  that  I  learnt 
through  nuns,  that  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty 
infants  were  smothered  and  secretly  buried  in  the 
cellar,  while  I  was  a  nun. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  weariness  of  our  bodies 
and  minds  was  our  proneness  to  talk  in  our  sleep. 
It  was  both  ludicrous  and  painful  to  hear  the  nuns 
repeat  their  prayers  in  the  course  of  the  night,  as 
they  frequently  did  in  their  dreams.  Required  to 
keep  our  minds  continually  on  the  stretch,  both  in 
watching  our  conduct,  in  remembering  the  rules  and 
our  prayers,  under  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
any  neglect,  when  we  closed  our  eyes  in  sleep  we 
often  went  over  again  the  scenes  of  the  day  ;  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  hear  a  nun  re¬ 
peat  one  or  two  of  her  long  exercises  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Sometimes,  by  the  time  she  had  finished, 
another  in  a  different  part  of  the  room  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  take  a  similar  turn,  and  commence  a  similar 
recitation  ;  and  I  have  known  cases  in  which  several 
such  unconscious  exercises  were  performed,  all 
within  an  hour  or  two. 

We  had  now  and  then  a  recreation  day,  when  we 
were  relieved  from  our  customary  labour,  and  from 
all  prayers  except  those  for  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  short  ones  said  at  every  striking  of  the 
clock.  The  greater  part  of  our  time  was  then  occu¬ 
pied  with  different  games,  particularly  backgammon 
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and  draughts,  and  in  such  conversation  as  did  not 
relate  to  our  past  lives  and  the  outside  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  Sometimes,  however,  our  sports  would  be 
interrupted  on  such  days  by  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  priests,  who  would  come  in  and  propose  that 
his  fete,  the  birthday  of  his  patron  saint,  should  be 
kept  by  “  the  saints.”  We  saints  ! 

Several  nuns  died  at  different  times  while  I  was 
in  the  convent ;  how  many  I  cannot  say,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  number.  I  might  rather  say 
many  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  nunnery. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  I  am  sure  was  very  large, 
There  were  always  some  in  the  nuns’  sick-room, 
and  several  interments  took  place  in  the  chapel. 

When  a  Black  Nun  is  dead,  the  corpse  is  dressed 
as  if  living,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  in  a  sitting 

gesture,  within  the  railing  round  the  altar,  with  a 
ook  in  her  hand  as  if  reading.  Persons  are  then 
freely  admitted  from  the  street,  and  some  of  them 
read  and  pray  before  it.  No  particular  notoriety 
is  given,  I  believe,  to  this  exhibition  out  of  the 
convent,  but  such  a  case  usually  excites  some 
attention. 

The  living  nuns  are  required  to  say  prayers  for 
the  delivery  of  their  deceased  sister  from  purgatory, 
being  informed,  as  in  all  other  such  cases,  that  if 
she  is  not  there,  and  has  no  need  of  our  interces¬ 
sion,  our  prayers  are  in  no  danger  of  being  thrown 
away,  as  they  will  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
some  of  our  deceased  friends,  or  at  least  to  that  of 
the  souls  which  have  no  acquaintances  to  pray  for 
them. 

It  was  customary  for  us  occasionally  to  kneel  be¬ 
fore  a  dead  nun  thus  seated  in  the  chapel,  and  I  have 
often  performed  that  task.  It  was  always  painful, 
for  the  ghastly  countenance  being  seen  whenever  I 
raised  my  eyes,  and  the  feeling  that  the  position  and 
dress  were  entirely  opposed  to  every  idea  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  such  a  case,  always  made  me  melancholy. 
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The  Superior  sometimes  left  the  convent,  and  was 
absent  for  an  hour,  or  several  hours  at  a  time,  but 
we  never  knew  of  it  until  she  had  returned,  and  were 
not  informed  where  she  had  been.  I  one  day  had 
reason  to  presume  that  she  had  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  the  priests’  farm,  though  I  had  not  direct  evidence 
that  such  was  the  fact.  The  priests’  farm  is  a  fine 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  seminary,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  near  the  Lachine  Road,  with  a 
large  old-fashioned  edifice  upon  it.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  Superior’s  room  on  the  day  alluded  to, 
when  she  made  some  remark  on  the  plainness  and 
poverty  of  her  furniture.  I  replied  that  she  was  not 
proud,  and  could  not  be  dissatisfied  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  she  answered,  “  No :  but  if  I  was,  how  much 
superior  is  the  furniture  at  the  priests’  farm  ;  the 
poorest  room  there  is  furnished  better  than  the  best 
of  mine,” 

I  was  one  day  mending  the  fire  in  the  Superior’s 
room,  when  a  priest  was  conversing  with  her  on  the 
scarcity  of  money  ;  and  I  heard  him  say  that  very 
little  money  was  received  by  the  priests  for  prayers, 
but  that  the  principal  part  came  with  penances  and 
absolutions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unaccountable 
things  that  happened  in  the  convent  was  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  Superior.  She  had  performed 
her  customary  part  during  the  day,  and  had  acted 
and  appeared  just  as  usiial.  She  had  shown  no 
symptoms  of  ill  health,  met  with  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  in  conducting  business,  and  no  agitation, 
anxiety  or  gloom  had  been  noticed  in  her  conduct. 
We  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  during  that  day 
she  had  expected  anything  particular  to  occur,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.  After  the  close  of  our 
customary  labours  and  evening  lectures,  she  dis¬ 
missed  us  to  retire  to  bed,  exactly  in  her  usua* 
manner.  The  next  morning  when  the  bell  rang, 
we  sprang  from  our  beds,  hurried  on  our  clothes  as 
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usual,  and  proceeded  to  the  community-room  in 
double  line,  to  commence  the  morning  exercises. 
There,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  Bishop  Lartique  ; 
but  the  Superior  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
Bishop  soon  addressed  us,  instead  of  her,  and  in¬ 
formed  us  that  a  lady  near  him,  whom  he  presented 
to  us,  was  now  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  and 
enjoined  upon  us  the  same  respect  and  obedience 
which  we  paid  to  her  predecessor. 

The  lady  he  introduced  to  us  was  one  of  our  oldest 

nuns.  Saint  Du - ,  a  very  large,  fleshy  woman, 

with  swelled  limbs,  which  rendered  her  very  slow  in 
walking,  and  often  gave  her  great  distress.  Not  a 
word  was  dropped  from  which  we  could  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  change,  nor  of  the  fate  of  the  old 
Superior.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire  of 
one  of  the  nuns,  whom  I  dared  to  speak  to,  what  had 
become  of  her ;  but  I  found  them  as  ignorant  as  my¬ 
self,  though  suspicious  that  she  had  been  murdered 
by  order  of  the  Bishop.  Never  did  I  obtain  any  light 
on  her  mysterious  disappearance.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  if  the  Bishop  wished  to  get  rid  of  her 
privately,  and  by  foul  means,  he  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  power  at  his  command.  Jane  Ray,  as 
usual,  could  not  allow  such  an  occurrence  to  pass  by 
without  intimating  her  own  suspicions  more  plainly 
than  any  other  of  the  nuns  would  have  dared  to  do. 
She  spoke  out  one  day  in  the  community-room,  and 
said,  “  I’m  going  to  have  a  hunt  in  the  cellar  for  my 
old  Superior.” 

“  Hush,  Jane  Ray  !”  exclaimed  some  of  the  nuns, 
“  you’ll  be  punished.” 

“My  mother  used  to  tell  me,”  replied  Jane,  “never 
to  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man.” 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  we  were  super¬ 
stitious.  Some  were  more  easily  terrified  than  others 
by  unaccountable  sights  and  sounds  ;  but  all  of  us 
believed  in  the  power  and  occasional  appearance  of 
spirits,  and  were  ready  to  look  for  them  at  almost 
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any  time.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  alarm 
caused  by  such  superstition,  and  have  experienced 
it  myself  more  than  once.  I  was  one  day  sitting 
mending  aprons,  beside  one  of  the  old  nuns,  in  the 
community-room,  while  the  litanies  were  repeating: 
as  I  was  very  easy  to  laugh,  St.  Ignace,  or  Agnes, 
came  in,  walked  tip  to  her  with  much  agitation,  and 
began  to  whisper  in  her  ear.  She  usually  talked 
but  little,  and  that  made  me  more  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  I  overheard  her  say  to  the 
old  nun,  in  much  alarm,  that  in  the  cellar  from 
which  she  had  just  returned,  she  had  heard  the  most 
dreadful  groans  that  ever  came  from  any  human 
being.  This  was  enough  to  give  me  uneasiness.  I 
could  not  account  for  the  appearance  of  an  evil 
spirit  in  any  part  of  the  convent,  for  I  had  been  as¬ 
sured  that  the  only  one  ever  known  there  was  that 
of  the  nun  who  had  died  with  an  unconfessed  sin; 
and  that  others  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  holy 
water  that  was  rather  profusely  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  ntinnery.  Still,  I  presumed  that  the 
sounds  heard  by  St.  Ignace  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  devil,  and  I  felt  great  dread  at  the  thought 
of  visiting  the  cellar  again.  I  determined  to  seek 
further  information  of  the  terrified  nun,  but  when  I 
addressed  her  on  the  subject  at  recreation  time,  the 
first  opportunity  I  could  find,  she  replied  that  I  was 
always  trying  to  make  her  break  silence,  and  walked 
off  to  another  group  in  the  room  so  that  I  could 
obtain  no  satisfaction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  our  nunnery  we  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  cut  off  from  the  means  of  knowing 
anything,  even  of  each  other.  There  were  many 
nuns  whom  I  know  nothing  of  to  this  day,  after 
having  been  in  the  same  rooms  with  them  every  day 
and  night  for  four  years.  There  was  a  nun  whom 
I  supposed  to  be  in  the  convent,  and  whom  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  from  the  time  of 
my  entrance  as  a  novice ;  but  I  never  was  able  to 
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learn  anything  concearning  her,  not  even  whether  she 
was  in  the  nunnery  or  not,  whether  alive  or  dead. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  family  residing  at 
Point  aux  Trembles,  of  whom  I  had  heard  my 
mother  speak  before  I  entered  the  convent.  The 
name  of  her  family  I  think  was  Lafayette,  and  she 
was  thought  to  be  from  Europe.  She  was  known  to 
have  taken  the  Black  Veil ;  but  as  I  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  saint  she  had  assumed,  and  I 
could  not  describe  her  in  “  the  world,”  all  my  in¬ 
quiries  and  observations  proved  entirely  in  vain. 

I  had  heard,  before  my  entrance  into  the  convent, 
that  one  of  the  nuns  had  made  her  escape  from  it 
during  the  last  war,  and  once  inquired  about  her  of 
the  Superior.  She  admitted  that  such  was  the  fact ; 
but  I  was  never  able  to  learn  any  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  her  name,  origin,  or  manner  of  escape. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Disappearance  of  nuns— St.  Pierre — Gags— My  temporary 
confinement  in  a  cell— The  cholera  season — How  to 
avoid  it— Occupations  in  the  Convent  during  the  pesti¬ 
lence— Manufacture  of  wax  candles — The  election  riots 
— Alarm  among  the  nuns — Preparations  for  defence — 
Penances. 

I  AM  unable  to  say  how  many  nuns  disappeared 
while  I  was  in  the  convent.  T^ere  were  several. 
One  was  a  young  lady  called  St.  Pierre,  I  think,  but 
am  not  certain  of  her  name.  There  were  two  nuns 
by  this  name.  I  had  known  her  as  a  novice  with  me. 
She  had  been  a  novice  about  two  years  and  a  half 
before  I  became  one.  She  was  rather  large  without 
being  tall,  and  had  rather  dark  hair  and  eyes.  She 
disappeared  unaccountably,  and  nothing  was  said 
of  her  except  what  I  heard  in  whispers  from  a  few 
of  the  nuns,  as  we  found  moments  when  we  could 
speak  unobserved. 

Some  told  me  they  thought  she  must  have  left  the 
convent ;  and  I  might  have  supposed  so  had  I  not 
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some  time  afterwards  found  some  of  her  things 
lying  about,  which  she  would,  in  such  a  case,  doubt¬ 
less  have  taken  with  her.  I  had  never  known  any¬ 
thing  more  of  her  than  what  I  could  observe  or 
conjecture.  I  had  always,  however,  the  idea  that 
her  parents  or  friends  were  wealthy,  for  she  some¬ 
times  received  clothes  and  other  things  which  were 
very  rich. 

Another  nun,  named  St.  Paul,  died  suddenly, 
but,  as  in  other  cases,  we  knew  so  little,  or  rather 
were  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  could  only  conjecture  ;  and  being 
forbidden  to  speak  freely  upon  that  or  any  other 
subject,  thought  little  about  it.  I  have  mentioned 
that  a  number  of  veiled  nuns  thus  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  during  my  residence  among  them.  I  cannot 
perhaps  recall  them  all,  but  I  am  confident  there 
were  as  many  as  five,  and  I  think  more.  All  that  we 
knew  in  such  cases  was  that  one  of  our  number  who 
appeared  as  usual  when  last  observed,  was  nowhere 
tobe  seen,  and  never  seen  again. — Mad  Jane  Ray,  on 
several  such  occasions,  would  indulge  in  her  bold, 
and,  as  we  thought,  dangerous  remarks.  She  had 
intimated  that  some  of  those  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  convent  were  by  some  means  removed 
to  make  room  for  new  ones ;  and  it  was  generally 
the  fact,  that  the  disappearance  of  one  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  another  into  our  community  were  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  Jane  Ray 
say,  with  one  of  her  significant  looks,  “  When  you 
appear,  somebody  else  disappears  !” 

It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  distress  or  torture 
one’s  self ;  but  there  Is  something  worse  in  being 
tormented  by  others,  especially  when  they  resort  to 
force,  and  show  a  pleasure  in  compelling  you,  and 
leave  you  no  hope  to  escape,  or  opportunity  to  resist. 
I  had  seen  the  gags  repeatedly  in  use,  and  sometimes 
applied  with  a  roughness  which  seemed  rather  in¬ 
human  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  see  and  another  thing 
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to  feel  They  were  ready  to  recommend  a  resort  to 
compulsory  measures,  and  ever  ready  to  run  for  the 
gags.  These  were  kepi  in  one  of  the  community- 
rooms  in  a  drawer,  between  two  closets ;  and  there 
a  stock  of  about  fifty  of  them  were  always  kept  in 
deposit.  Sometimes  a  number  of  nuns  would  prove 
refractory  at  a  time  ;  and  I  have  seen  battles  com¬ 
menced  in  which  several  appeared  on  both  sides. 
The  disobedient  were,  however,  soon  overpowered, 
and  to  prevent  their  screams  being  heard  beyond  the 
walls,  gagging  commenced  immediately.  I  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  lying  gagged  and  bound  at  once. 

I  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  state  of  involun¬ 
tary  silence  more  than  once,  for  sometimes  I  became 
excited  to  a  state  of  desperation  by  the  measures 
used  against  me,  and  then  conducted  myself  in  a 
manner  perhaps  not  less  violent  than  some  others. 
My  hands  have  been  tied  behind  me  and  a  gag  put 
into  my  mouth,  sometimes  with  such  force  and  rude¬ 
ness  as  to  separate  my  lips  and  cause  the  blood  to 
flow  freely. 

Treatment  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  teach  submission, 
and  many  times  I  have  acquiesced  under  orders 
received,  or  wishes  expressed,  with  a  fear  of  a  re¬ 
currence  of  some  severe  measures. 

One  day  I  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Superior 
in  a  greater  degree  than  usual,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  I  should  be  taken  to  one  of  the  cells.  I  was 
taken  by  some  of  the  nuns,  bound  and  gagged, 
carried  down  the  stairs  into  the  cellar,  and  laid 
upon  the  floor.  Not  long  afterwards  I  induced  one 
of  the  nuns  to  request  the  Superior  to  come  down 
and  see  me  ;  and  on  making  some  acknowledgment, 
I  was  released.  I  will,  however,  relate  this  story 
rather  more  in  detail. 

On  that  day  I  had  been  engaged  with  Jane  Ray,  in 
carrying  into  effect  a  plan  of  revenge  upon  another 
person,  when  I  fell  under  the  vindictive  spirit  of  some 
of  the  old  nuns,  and  suffered  severely.  The  Superior 
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ordered  m|^to  the  cells,  and  a  scene  of  violence  com¬ 
menced  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  nor  the 
precise  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  I  had  exhausted  all  my  strength  by 
resisting  as  long  as  I  could,  against  several  nuns,  I 
had  my  hands  drawn  behind  my  back,  a  leathern 
band  passed  round  my  thumbs,  then  round  my  hands, 
and  then  round  my  waist  and  fastened.  This  was 
drawn  so  tight  that  it  cut  through  the  flesh  of  my 
thumbs,  making  wounds,  the  scars  of  which  still 
remain.  A  gag  was  then  forced  into  my  mouth,  not 
indeed  so  violently  as  it  sometimes  was,  but  roughly 
enough  ;  after  which  I  was  taken  by  main  force  and 
carried  down  into  the  cellar,  across  it  almost  to  the 
opposite  extremity,  and  brought  to  the  last  of  the 
second  range  of  cells  on  the  left  hand.  The  door  was 
opened  and  I  was  thrown  in  with  violence  and  left 
alone,  the  door  being  immediately  closed,  and  bolted 
on  the  outside.  The  bare  ground  was  under  me, 
cold  and  hard  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  even.  I  lay 
still  in  the  position  in  which  I  had  fallen,  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  me  to  move,  confined  as  I 
was,  and  exhausted  by  my  exertions  ;  and  the  shock 
of  my  fall  and  my  wretched  state  of  desperation  and 
fear  disinclined  me  from  any  further  attempt.  I  was 
in  almost  total  darkness,  there  being  nothing  per¬ 
ceptible  except  a  slight  glimmer  of  light  which  came 
in  through  the  little  window  far  above  me. 

How  long  I  remained  in  that  condition  I  can  only 
conjecture.  It  seemed  to  me  a  long  time,  and  must 
have  been  two  or  three  hours.  I  did  not  move,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  die  there,  and  in  a  state  of  distress  which 
I  cannot  describe,  from  the  tight  bondage  about  my 
hands,  and  the  gag  holding  my  jaws  apart  at  their 
greatest  extension.  I  am  confident  I  must  have  died 
before  morning,  if,  as  I  then  expected,  I  had  been 
left  there  all  night.  By-and-bye,  however,  the  bolt 
was  drawn,  the  door  opened,  and  Jane  Ray  spc^e  to 
me  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 
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She  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  slip  into  thecellar 
unnoticed,  on  purpose  to  see  me.  She  unbound 
the  gag,  took  it  out  of  my  mouth,  and  told  me  she 
would  do  anything  to  get  me  out  of  the  dungeon. 
If  she  had  had  the  bringing  of  me  down  she  would 
not  have  thrust  me  in  so  brutally,  and  she  would  be 
resented  on  those  who  had.  She  offered  to  throw 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  Superior,  and  beg 
her  forgiveness.  To  this  I  would  not  consent ;  but 
told  her  to  ask  the  Superior  to  come  to  me,  as  I 
wished  to  speak  to  her.  This  I  had  no  idea  she  would 
condescend  to  do ;  but  Jane  had  not  been  gone  long 
before  the  Superior  came  and  asked  if  I  repented  in 
the  sight  of  God  for  what  I  had  done.  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative  ;  and  after  a  lecture  of  some  length 
on  the  pain  I  had  given  the  Virgin  Mary  by  my  con¬ 
duct,  she  asked  whether  I  was  willing  to  ask  pardon 
of  all  the  nuns  for  the  scandal  I  had  caused  them  by 
my  behaviour.  To  this  I  made  no  objection  ;  and 
I  was  then  released  from  my  prison  and  my  bonds, 
went  up  to  the  community-room,  and,  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  all  the  sisters  in  succession,  begged  the  forgive¬ 
ness  and  prayers  of  each. 

Among  the  marks  which  I  still  bear  of  the  wounds 
received  from  penances  and  violence  are  the  scars 
left  by  the  belt  with  which  I  repeatedly  tortured 
myself  for  the  mortification  of  my  spirit.  These 
are  most  distinct  on  my  side  :  for  although  the  band 
which  was  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth  and  ex¬ 
tended  round  the  waist  was  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron 
points  in  all  parts,  it  was  sometimes  crowded  most 
against  my  side,  by  resting  in  my  chair,  and  then  the 
wounds  were  usually  deeper  there  than  anywhere 
else.  My  thumbs  were  several  times  cut  severely 
by  the  tight  drawing  of  the  band  used  to  confine 
my  arms  ;  and  scars  are  still  visible  upon  them. 

The  rough  gagging  which  I  several  times  endured 
wounded  my  lips  very  much ;  for  it  was  common,  in 
that  operation,  to  thrust  the  gag  hard  against  the 
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teeth,  and  catch  one  or  both  the  lips,  which  were 
sometimes  cruelly  cut.  The  object  was  to  stop  the 
screams  made  by  the  offender  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  some  of  the  old  nuns  delighted  in  tormenting  us. 
A  gag  was  once  forced  into  my  mouth  which  had  a 
large  splinter  upon  it ;  and  this  cut  through  my 
under  lip,  in  front,  leaving  to  this  day  a  scar  about 
half  an  inch  long.  The  same  lip  was  several  times 
wounded  as  well  as  the  other ;  but  one  day  worse 
than  ever,  when  a  narrow  piece  was  cut  off  from  the 
left  side  of  it  by  being  pinched  between  the  gag  and 
the  under  fore-teeth ;  and  this  has  left  an  inequality 
in  it  which  is  still  very  observable. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  stories  I  heard  of  events 
thatoccurred  in  the  nunnery  before  my  acquaintance 
with  it  was  the  following,  which  was  told  me  by 
Jane  Ray.  What  is  uncommon,  I  can  fix  the  date 
when  I  heard  it.  It  was  on  New  Year's  Day,  1834. 
The  ceremonies,  customary  in  the  early  part  of  that 
day,  had  been  performed  ;  after  mass,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Superior  had  shaken  hands  with  all  the  nuns, 
and  given  us  her  blessing,  for  she  was  said  to  have 
received  power  from  heaven  to  do  so  once  a  year,  and 
then  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  cakes, 
raisins,  &c.,  are  distributed  to  the  nuns  on  that  day. 

While  in  the  community-room  I  had  taken  a  seat 
just  within  the  cupboard  door,  where  I  often  found 
a  partial  shelter  from  observation,  with  Jane,  when 
a  conversation  incidentally  began  between  us.  Our 
practice  often  was  to  take  places  there  beside  one 
of  the  old  nuns,  awaiting  the  time  when  she  would 
go  away  for  a  little  while,  and  leave  us  partially 
screened  from  the  observation  of  others.  On  that 
occasion  Jane  and  I  were  left  for  a  time  alone,  when, 
after  some  discourse  on  suicide,  she  remarked  that 
three  nuns  once  killed  themselves  in  the  convent. 
This  happened,  she  said,  not  long  after  her  reception, 
and  I  knew,  therefore,  that  it  was  several  years 
before  I  had  become  a  novice.  Three  young  ladies, 
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she  informed  me,  took  the  veil  together,  or  very  near 
the  same  time,  I  am  not  certain  which.  I  know  they 
have  four  robes  in  the  convent,  to  be  worn  during 
the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil ;  but  I  never  have 
seen  more  than  one  of  them  used  at  a  time. 

Two  of  the  new  nuns  were  sisters,  and  the  other 
their  cousin.  They  had  been  received  but  a  few 
days  when  information  was  given  one  morning  that 
they  had  been  found  dead  in  their  beds,  amid  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  blood.  Jane  Ray  said  she  saw  their  corpses, 
and  that  they  appeared  to  have  killed  themselves  by 
opening  veins  in  their  arms  with  a  knife  they  had 
obtained,  and  all  had  bled  to  death  together.  What 
was  extraordinary,  Jane  Ray  added  that  she  had 
heard  no  noise,  and  she  believed  nobody  had  sus¬ 
pected  that  anything  was  wrong  during  the  night. 
St.  Hypolite, however,  had  stated  that  she  had  found 
them  in  the  morning,  after  the  other  nuns  had  gone 
to  prayers,  lying  lifeless  in  their  beds. 

For  some  reason  or  other  their  death  was  not  made 
public  ;  but  their  bodies,  instead  of  being  exhibited 
in  full  dress  in  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  interred 
with  solemnity  beneath  it,  were  taken  uncere¬ 
moniously  into  the  cellar  and  thrown  into  the  hole 
I  have  so  often  mentioned. 

There  were  a  few  instances,  and  only  a  few,  in 
which  we  knew  anything  that  was  happening  in  the 
world  ;  and  even  then  our  knowledge  did  not  extend 
out  of  the  city.  I  can  recall  but  three  occasions  of 
this  kind.  Two  of  them  were  when  the  cholera  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Montreal,  and  the  other  was  the  election 
riots.  The  appearance  of  the  cholera,  in  both  seasons 
of  its  ravages,  gave  us  abundance  of  occupation. 
Indeed,  we  were  more  borne  down  by  hard  labour  at 
those  times  than  ever  before  or  afterwards  during 
my  stay.  The  Pope  had  given  early  notice  that  the 
burning  of  wax  candles  would  afiford  protection  from 
the  disease,  because  so  long  as  any  person  continued 
to  burn  one  the  Virgin  Mary  would  intercede  for 
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him.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  alarming  dis¬ 
ease  made  its  appearance  in  Montreal  than  a  long 
wax  candle  was  lighted  in  the  convent  for  each  of  the 
inmates,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  in  use  were  artificially 
illuminated  day  and  night.  Thus  a  great  many 
candles  were  constantly  burning,  which  were  to  be 
replaced  from  those  manufactured  by  the  nuns.  But 
this  was  a  trifle.  The  Pope’s  message  having  been 
promulgated  in  the  Grey  Nunnery,  and  to  the 
Catholics  at  large  through  the  pulpit,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  was  created  for  wax  candles,  to 
supply  which  we  were  principally  depended  upon. 
All  who  could  possibly  be  employed  in  making  them 
were  therefore  set  to  work,  and  I  among  the  rest, 
assisted  in  different  departments,  and  witnessed  all. 

Numbers  of  the  nuns  had  long  been  familiar  with 
the  business,  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  wax 
candles  had  been  annually  manufactured  in  the 
convent,  but  now  the  works  were  much  extended 
and  other  occupations  in  a  great  degree  laid  aside. 
Large  quantities  of  wax  were  received  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
England.  Kettles  were  placed  in  some  of  the  work¬ 
ing  rooms,  in  which  it  was  clarified  by  heat  over  coal 
fires,  and,  when  prepared,  the  process  of  dipping 
commenced.  The  wicks,  which  were  quite  long,  were 
placed,  hanging  upon  a  reel,  taken  up  and  dipped 
in  succession,  until  after  many  slow  revolutions  of 
the  reel  the  candles  were  of  the  proper  size.  They 
were  then  taken  to  a  part  of  the  room  where  tables 
were  prepared  for  rolling  them  smooth.  This  is  done 
by  passing  a  roller  over  them  until  they  become  even 
and  polished,  after  which  they  are  laid  by  for  sale, 
These  processes  caused  a  constant  bustle  in  several 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  melancholy  reports  from 
without,  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  what  might  be  the  result  with  us,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  promised  intercession  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  brilliant  lights  constantly  burning  in  suc^ 
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numbers  around  us,  impressed  the  scenes  I  used  to 
witness  very  deeply  on  my  mind.  I  had  very  little 
doubt,  myself,  of  the  strict  truth  of  the  story  we  had 
heard  about  the  security  conferred  upon  those  who 
burnt  candles,  and  yet  I  sometimes  had  serious  fears 
arise  in  my  mind.  These  thoughts,  however,  I  did 
my  utmost  to  regard  as  great  sins,  and  evidences  of 
my  own  want  of  faith. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  I  formed  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  several  Grey  Nuns,  who  used  to 
come  frequently  for  supplies  of  candles  for  their  con¬ 
vent.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  converse  with  them, 
except  so  far  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  articles 
they  required.  I  became  familiar  with  their  coun¬ 
tenances  and  appearances,  but  was  unable  to  judge 
of  their  characters  or  feelings.  Concerning  the  rules 
and  habits  prevailing  in  the  Grey  Nunnery  I  there¬ 
fore  remained  as  ignorant  as  if  I  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  off;  and  they  had  no  better  opportunity  to 
learn  anything  of  us,  beyond  what  they  could  see 
around  them  in  the  room  where  the  candles  were 
sold. 

We  supplied  the  Congregational  Nunnery  also  with 
wax  candles,  as  I  before  remarked,  and  in  both  these 
institutions,  it  was  understood,  a  constant  illumina¬ 
tion  was  kept  up.  Citizens  were  also  frequently 
running  in  to  buy  candles  in  great  and  small  quan¬ 
tities,  so  that  the  business  of  storekeeping  was  far 
more  laborious  than  common. 

We  were  confirmed  in  our  faith  in  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  when  we  found  that  we  remained  safe 
from  the  cholera  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
not  one  case  of  that  disease  existed  in  the  nunnery 
during  either  of  the  seasons  in  which  it  proved  so 
fatal  in  the  city. 

When  the  election  riots  prevailed  at  Montreal  the 
city  was  thrown  into  general  alarm  ;  we  heard  some 
reports  from  day  to  day,  which  made  us  anxious  for 
ourselves.  Nothing,  however,  gave  me  any  serious 
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thoughts  until  I  saw  uncommon  movements  in  some 
parts  of  the  nunnery,  and  ascertained,  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder  stored  in  some  secret  place  within  the  walls, 
and  that  some  of  it  was  removed,  or  prepared  for 
use,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superior. 

Penances. — I  have  mentioned  several  penances  in 
different  parts  of  this  narration  which  we  sometimes 
had  to  perform.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  them  ; 
and,  while  some,  though  trifling  in  appearance, 
became  very  painful  by  long  endurance  or  frequent 
repetition,  others  are  severe  in  their  nature  and 
never  would  be  submitted  to  unless  through  fear  of 
something  worse,  or  a  real  belief  in  their  efficacy  to 
remove  guilt.  I  will  mention  here  such  as  I  recollect, 
which  can  be  named  without  offending  a  virtuous 
ear ;  for  some  there  were,  which,  although  I  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to,  either  by  a  misled  con¬ 
science  or  the  fear  of  severe  punishment,  now  that 
I  am  better  able  to  judge  of  my  duties  and  at  liberty 
to  act,  I  would  not  mention  or  describe. 

Kissing  the  floor  is  a  very  common  penance ; 
kneeling  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  other  nuns  is 
another ;  as  are  kneeling  on  hard  peas,  and  walking 
with  them  in  the  shoes.  We  had  repeatedly  to  walk 
on  our  knees  through  the  subterranean  passage, 
leading  to  the  Congregational  Nunnery:  and  some¬ 
times  to  eat  our  meals  with  a  rope  round  our  necks. 
Sometimes  we  were  fed  only  with  such  things  as  we 
most  disliked.  Garlic  was  given  to  me  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  because  I  had  a  strong  antipathy  against  it. 

Eels  were  repeatedly  given  some  of  us,  because 
we  felt  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  them,  on 
account  of  reports  we  heard  of  their  feeding  on  dead 
carcases  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  us  to  be  required  to  drink  the 
water  in  which  the  Superior  had  washed  her  feet. 
Sometimes  wewere  required  to  brand  ourselves  with 
a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  leave  scars  ;  at  other  times,  to 
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whip  our  naked  flesh  with  several  small  rods,  before 
a  private  altar,  until  we  drew  blood.  I  can  assert, 
with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  nuns  bear  the  scars  of  these  wounds. 

One  of  the  penances  was  to  stand  for  a  length  of 
time  with  our  arms  extended,  in  imitation  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross.  The  Chemin  de  la  croix,  or 
Road  to  the  Cross,  is,  in  fact,  a  penance,  though  it 
consists  of  a  variety  of  prostrations,  with  the  repeti- 
tion  of  many  prayers,  occupying  two  or  three  hours. 
This  we  had  to  perform  frequently  going  in  chapel, 
and  falling  before  each  chapelle  in  succession,  at 
each  timecommemorating  some  particular  act  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  reported  of  the  Saviour’s  progress  to  the 
place  of  His  crucifixion.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  winter,  with  nothing  over 
us  but  A  single  sheet ;  and  sometimes  to  chew  a  piece 
of  window  glass  to  a  fine  powder,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Superior. 

We  had  sometimes  to  wear  a  leathern  belt  stuck 
full  of  sharp  metallic  points,  round  our  waists  and 
the  upper  part  of  our  arms,  bound  on  so  tight  that 
they  penetrated  the  flesh  and  drew  blood. 

Some  of  the  penances  were  so  severe  that  they 
seemed  too  much  to  be  endured ;  and  when  they 
were  imposed  the  nuns  who  were  to  suffer  them 
showed  the  most  violent  repugnance.  They  would 
often  resist,  and  still  oftener  express  their  opposition 
by  exclamations  and  screams. 

Never,  however,  was  any  noise  heard  from  them 
for  a  long  time,  for  there  was  a  remedy  always  ready 
to  be  applied  in  cases  of  the  kind.  The  gag  which 
was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  unfortunate  St.  Frances 
had  been  brought  from  a  place  where  there  were 
forty  or  fifty  others  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
These  I  have  seen  in  their  depository,  which  is  a 
drawer  between  two  closets  in  one  of  the  community- 
rooms.  Whenever  any  loud  noise  was  made  one 
of  these  instruments  was  demanded  and  gagging 
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commenced  at  once.  I  have  known  many  instances, 
and  sometimes  five  or  six  nuns  were  gagged  at  once. 
Sometimes  they  would  become  so  much  excited  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  bound  and  gagged  that  consider¬ 
able  force  was  necessary  to  be  exerted,  and  I  have 
seen  the  blood  flowing  from  mouths  into  which  the 
gag  had  been  thrust  with  violence. 

Indeed  I  ought  to  know  something  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  nunnery  discipline  ;  I  have  had  it  tried 
upon  myself,  and  can  bear  witness  that  it  is  not 
only  most  humiliating  and  oppressive,  but  often 
extremely  painful.  The  mouth  is  kept  forced  open, 
and  the  straining  of  the  jaws  at  their  utmost  stretch 
for  a  considerable  time  is  very  distressing. 

One  of  the  worst  punishments  which  I  ever  saw 
inflicted  was  that  with  the  cap  ;  and  yet  some  of  the 
old  nuns  were  permitted  to  inflict  it  at  their  pleasure. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  them  to  go  for  a  cap  when 
one  of  our  number  had  transgressed  a  rule,  some¬ 
times  though  it  were  a  very  unimportant  one.  These 
caps  were  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  the  old  nuns’  room, 
whence  they  were  brought  when  wanted. 

They  were  small,  and  made  of  a  reddish  looking 
leather,  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  with  a  kind  of  buckle.  It  was  the 
common  practice  to  tie  the  nun’s  hands  behind,  and 
gag  her  before  the  cap  was  put  on,  to  prevent  noise 
and  resistance.  I  never  saw  it  worn  by  any  one  for 
a  moment  without  throwing  them  into  severe  suffer¬ 
ings.  If  permitted,  they  would  scream  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  and  always  writhed  as  much  as 
their  confinement  would  allow.  I  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  this  punishment  as  I  have 
endured  it  more  than  once  ;  and  yet  I  have  no  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  pain.  I  never  examined  one  of 
the  caps,  nor  saw  the  inside,  for  they  are  always 
brought  and  taken  away  quickly ;  but  although  the 
first  sensation  was  that  of  coolness,  it  was  hardly 
put  on  my  head  before  a  violent  and  indescribable 
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sensation  began,  like  that  of  a  blister,  only  much 
more  insupportable,  and  this  continued  until  it  was 
removed.  It  would  produce  such  an  acute  pain  as 
to  throw  us  into  convulsions,  and  I  think  no  human 
being  could  endure  it  for  an  hour.  After  this  punish¬ 
ment  wc  felt  its  effect  through  the  system  for  many 
days.  Having  once  known  what  it  was  by  experience, 
I  held  the  cap  in  dread,  and  whenever  I  was  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  the  punishment  again,  felt  ready 
to  do  anything  to  avoid  it.  But  when  tied  and 
gagged,  with  the  cap  on  my  head  again,  I  could 
only  sink  upon  the  floor  and  roll  about  in  anguish 
until  it  was  taken  off. 

This  was  usually  done  in  about  ten  minutes,  some¬ 
times  less,  but  the  pain  always  continued  in  my  head 
for  several  days.  I  thought  that  it  might  take  away 
a  person’s  reason  if  kept  on  a  much  longer  time.  If 
I  had  not  been  gagged  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
uttered  most  awful  screams.  I  have  felt  the  effects 
for  a  week.  Sometimes  fresh  cabbage  leaves  were 
applied  to  my  head  to  remove  it.  Having  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  my  head  I  cannot  say  more. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  punishment  of  the  Cap— The  priests  of  the  district  of 
Montreal  have  free  access  to  the  Black  Nunnery- 
Crimes  committed  and  required  by  them — The  Pope’s 
command  to  commit  indecent  crimes— Characters  of  the 
old  and  new  Superiors— The  timidity  of  the  latter— I 
began  to  be  employed  in  the  hospitals— Some  account 
of  them — Warning  given  me  by  a  sick  nun— Penance  of 
hanging. 

This  punishment  was  occasionally  resorted  to 
for  very  trifling  offences,  such  as  washing  the 
hands  without  permission  ;  and  it  was  generally 
applied  on  the  spot,  and  before  the  other  nuns  in 
community-rooms. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  country,  so  far 
down  .as  the  Three  Rivers,  is  furnished  with  priesta 
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by  the  Seminary  of  Montreal ;  and  that  the'^e 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  liable  to  be  occasionally 
transferred  from  one  station  to  another.  Numbers 
of  them  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Mont¬ 
real,  as  they  may  find  a  home  in  the  seminary. 

They  are  considered  as  having  an  equal  right  to 
enter  the  Black  Nunnery  whenever  they  please ; 
and  then,  according  to  our  oaths,  they  have  complete 
control  over  the  nuns.  To  name  all  the  works  of 
shame  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  that  retreat  would 
require  much  time  and  space,  neither  would  it  be 
necessary  to  theaccomplishment  of  my  object,  which 
is  the  publication  of  but  some  of  their  criminality 
to  the  world,  and  the  development,  in  general  terms, 
of  scenes  thus  far  carried  on  in  secret  within  the  walls 
of  that  convent,  where  I  was  so  long  an  inmate. 

Secure  against  detection  by  the  world,  they  never 
believed  that  an  eye-witness  would  ever  escape  to 
tell  of  their  crimes  and  declare  some  of  their  names 
before  the  world  ;  but  the  time  has  come,  and  some 
of  their  deeds  of  darkness  must  come  to  the  day.  I 
have  seen  in  the  nunnery,  the  priests  from  more,  I 
presume,  than  a  hundred  country  places,  admitted 
for  shameful  andcriminal  purposes,  from  St.Charles, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Mark’s,  St.  Antoine, Chambly,  Bertier, 
St.  John’s,  &c. 

How  unexpected  to  them  will  be  the  disclosures  I 
make!  Shut  up  in  a  place  from  which  there  has  been 
thought  to  be  but  one  way  of  egress,  and  that  the 
passage  to  the  grave,  they  considered  themselves 
safe  in  perpetrating  crimes  in  our  presence,  and  in 
making  us  share  in  their  criminality  as  often  as  they 
chose,  and  conducted  more  shamlessly  than  even 
the  brutes. 

These  debauchees  would  come  in  without  cere¬ 
mony,  concealing  their  names,  both  by  night  and 
day.  Being  within  the  walls  of  that  prison-house 
of  death,  where  the  cries  and  pains  of  the  injured 
innocence  of  their  victims  would  never  reach  the 
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world,  for  relief  or  redress  for  their  wrongs,  without 
remorse  or  shame,  they  would  glory  not  only  in 
sating  their  brutal  passions,  but  even  in  torturing 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner  the  feelings  of  those 
under  their  power;  telling  us  at  the  same  time  that 
this  mortifying  the  flesh  was  religion,  and  pleasing 
to  God.  The  more  they  could  torture  us  or  make  us 
violate  our  own  feelings,  the  more  pleasure  they 
took  in  their  unclean  revelling  ;  and  all  their  brutal 
obscenity  they  called  meritorious  before  God. 

We  were  sometimes  invited  to  put  ourselves  to 
voluntary  sufferings  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  for  a 
penance,  but  to  show  our  devotion  to  God.  A  priest 
would  sometimes  say  to  us,  “  Now,  which  of  you 
have  love  enough  for  Jesus  Christ  to  stick  a  pin 
through  your  cheeks  ?” 

Some  of  us  would  signify  our  readiness,  and  im¬ 
mediately  thrust  one  through  up  to  the  head.  Some¬ 
times  be  would  propose  that  we  should  repeat  the 
operation  several  times  on  the  spot,  and  the  cheeks 
of  a  number  of  the  nuns  would  be  bloody. 

There  were  other  acts  occasionally  proposed  and 
consented  to,  which  I  cannot  name  in  a  book.  Such 
the  Superior  would  sometimes  command  us  to 
perform  ;  many  of  them  things  not  only  useless 
and  unheard  of,  but  loathsome  and  indecent  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  How  they  ever  could  have 
been  invented  I  never  could  conceive.  Things  were 
done  worse  than  the  entire  exposure  of  the  person, 
though  this  was  occasionally  required  of  several  at 
once  in  the  presence  of  priests. 

The  Superior  of  the  Seminary  would  sometimes 
come  and  inform  us  that  she  had  received  orders 
from  the  Pope  to  request  that  those  nuns  who 
possessed  the  greatest  devotion  and  faith  should  be 
requested  to  perform  some  particular  deeds,  which 
she  named  and  described  in  our  presence,  but  of 
which  no  decent  or  moral  person  could  ever  venture 
to  speak.  I  cannot  repeat  what  would  injure  any 
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ear  not  debased  to  the  lowest  possible  degree.  I 
am  bound  by  a  regard  to  truth,  however,  to  confess 
that  deluded  women  were  found  among  us  who 
would  comply  with  their  requests. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  char¬ 
acters  of  our  old  and  new  Superiors,  which  soon 
became  obvious.  The  former  used  to  say  she  liked 
to  walk  because  it  would  prevent  her  from  becom¬ 
ing  corpulent.  She  was,  therefore,  very  active, 
and  constantly  going  about  from  one  part  of  the 
nunnery  to  another,  overseeing  us  at  our  various 
employments.  I  never  saw  in  her  any  appearance  of 
timidity;  she  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  bold  and 
masculine,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  that, 
cruel  and  cold-blooded  in  scenes  calculated  to  over¬ 
come  any  common  person.  Such  a  character  she 
had  particularly  exhibited  at  the  murder  of  St. 
Frances. 

The  new  Superior,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
heavy  and  lame  that  she  walked  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  consequently  exercised  a  less  vigilant 
oversight  of  the  nuns.  She  was  also  of  a  timid  dis¬ 
position,  or  else  had  been  overcome  by  some  great 
fright  in  her  past  life,  for  she  was  apt  to  become 
alarmed  in  the  night  and  never  liked  to  be  alone  in 
the  dark.  She  had  long  performed  the  part  of  an 
old  nun,  which  is  that  of  a  spy  upon  the  younger 
ones,  and  was  well  known  to  us  in  that  character, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Margarite.  Soon  after  her 
promotion  to  the  station  of  Superior  she  appointed 
me  to  sleep  in  her  apartment,  and  assigned  me  a 
sofa  to  lie  upon.  One  night  while  I  was  asleep  she 
suddenly  threw  herself  upon  me  and  exclaimed,  in 
great  alarm,  “Oh  !  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  qu’estque 
ca  ?”  (Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  what  is  that  ?)  I 
jumped  up  and  looked  about  the  room,  but  saw  no¬ 
thing,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  there.  But  she  insisted 
that  a  ghost  had  come  and  held  her  bed-curtain  so 
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that  she  could  not  draw  it.  I  examined  it  and  found 
that  the  curtain  had  been  oanght  by  a  pin  in  the 
valence  which  had  held  it  back  ;  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tranquilize  her  for  some  time.  She  insisted 
on  my  sleeping  with  her  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  I 
stretched  myself  across  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and 
slept  there  till  morning. 

During  the  last  part  of  my  stay  in  the  convent 
I  was  often  employed  in  attending  in  the  hospitals. 
There  are,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  several 
apartments  devoted  to  the  sick,  and  there  is  a 
physician  of  Montreal  who  attends  as  physician  to 
the  convent.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  he  knows  anything  concerning  the  private 
hospitals.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  to  be 
distinctly  understood  and  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  he  is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  admitted 
into  the  private  hospital  rooms.  Of  those,  he  sees 
nothing  more  than  any  stranger  whatever.  He  is 
limited  to  the  care  of  those  patients  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  city  into  the  public  hospital  and 
one  of  the  nuns’  hospitals ;  and  these  he  visits 
every  day.  Sick  poor  are  received  for  charity  by 
the  institution,  attended  by  some  of  the  nuns,  and 
often  go  away  with  the  highest  ideas  of  our  chari¬ 
table  characters  and  holy  lives.  The  physician 
himself  might,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  share  in  the 
delusion. 

I  frequently  followed  Dr.  Nelson  through  the 
public  hospital,  at  the  direction  of  the  Superior, 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  my  hands,  and  wrote 
down  the  prescriptions  which  he  ordered  for  the 
different  patients.  These  were  afterwards  prepared 
and  administered  by  the  attendants.  About  a  year 
before  I  left  the  convent  I  was  first  appointed  to 
attend  the  private  sick-rooms,  and  was  frequently 
employed  in  that  duty  up  to  the  day  of  my  depar¬ 
ture.  Of  course,  I  had  opportunities  to  observe  the 
number  and  classes  of  patients  treated  there;  and 
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in  what  I  am  to  say  on  the  subject  I  appeal,  with 
perfect  confidence,  to  any  true  and  competent  wit¬ 
ness  to  confirm  my  words,  whenever  such  a  witness 
may  appear.  It  would  be  vain  for  anybody  who 
has  merely  visited  the  convent  from  curiosity,  or 
resided  in  it  as  a  novice,  to  question  my  declara¬ 
tions.  Such  a  person  must  necessarily  be  ignorant 
of  even  the  existence  of  the  private  rooms,  unless 
informed  by  some  one  else.  Such  rooms,  however, 
there  are ;  and  I  could  relate  many  things  which 
have  passed  there  during  the  hours  I  was  employed 
in  them,  as  I  have  stated. 

One  night  I  was  called  to  sit  up  with  an  old  nun, 
named  St.  Clare,  who,  in  going  down  stairs,  had 
dislocated  a  limb,  and  lay  in  a  sick-room  adjoining 
the  hospital.  She  seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of  her 
head  a  part  of  the  time,  but  appeared  to  be  quite 
in  possession  of  her  reason  most  of  the  night.  It 
was  easy  to  pretend  that  she  was  delirious ;  but  I 
considered  her  as  speaking  the  truth,  though  I  felt 
reluctant  to  repeat  what  I  heard  her  say,  and  ex¬ 
cused  myself  from  mentioning  it  even  at  confession, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Superior  thought  her  de¬ 
ranged. 

What  led  her  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  her  conversation  was  a  motion  I  made,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  to  take  the  light  out  of  her 
little  room  into  the  adjoining  apartment  to  look 
once  more  at  the  sick  persons  there.  She  begged 
me  not  to  leave  her  a  moment  in  the  dark  for  she 
could  not  bear  it.  "  I  have  witnessed  so  many 
horrid  scenes,”  said  she,  “  in  this  convent,  that  I 
want  somebody  near  me  constantly,  and  must  al¬ 
ways  have  a  light  burning  in  my  room.  I  cannot 
tell  you,”  she  added,  ”  what  things  I  remember,  for 
they  would  frighten  you  too  much.  What  you  have 
seen  are  nothing  to  them.  Many  a  murder  have  I 
witnessed  ;  many  a  nice  young  creature  has  been 
killed  in  this  nunnery,  I  advise  you  to  be  very 
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cautious — keep  everything  to  yourself — there  are 
many  here  ready  to  betray  you.” 

What  it  was  that  induced  the  old  nun  to  express 
so  much  kindness  to  me  I  could  not  tell,  unless  she 
was  frightened  at  the  recollection  of  her  own  crimes, 
and  those  of  others,  and  felt  grateful  for  the  care  I 
took  of  her.  She  had  been  one  of  the  night-watches, 
and  never  before  showed  me  any  particular  kind¬ 
ness.  She  did  not  indeed  go  into  detail  concerning 
the  transactions  to  which  she  alluded,  but  told  me 
that  some  nuns  had  been  murdered  under  great 
aggravations  of  cruelty,  by  being  gagged  and  left  to 
starve  in  the  cells,  or  having  their  flesh  burned  off 
their  bones  with  red-hot  irons. 

It  was  uncommon  to  find  compunction  expressed 
by  any  of  the  nuns.  Habit  renders  us  insensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  careless  about  our  own 
sins.  I  have  become  so  hardened  myself  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  rid  myself  of  many  of  my  former  false 
principles  and  views  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  was  one  day  set  to  wash  some  empty  bottles 
from  the  cellar,  which  had  contained  the  liquid  that 
was  poured  into  the  cemetery  there.  A  number  of 
these  had  been  brought  from  the  corner  where  so 
many  of  them  were  always  to  be  seen,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs,  and  there  we  were 
required  to  take  them  and  wash  them  out.  We 
poured  in  water  and  rinsed  them  ;  a  few  drops 
which  got  upon  our  clothes  soon  made  holes  in 
them.  I  think  the  liquid  was  called  vitriol,  or  some 
such  name,  and  I  heard  some  persons  say  that  it 
would  soon  destroy  the  flesh  and  even  the  bones  of 
the  dead.  At  another  time  we  were  furnished  with 
a  little  of  the  liquid,  which  was  mixed  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  used  in  dyeing  some  cloth  black, 
which  was  wanted  at  funerals  in  the  chapel.  Our 
hands  were  turned  very  black  by  being  dipped  in 
it,  but  a  few  drops  of  some  other  liquid  were  mixed 
with  fresh  water,  and  given  us  to  wash  in,  whic 
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left  our  skin  of  a  bright  red.  The  bottles  of  which 
I  spoke  were  made  of  very  thick  dark-coloured 
glass,  large  at  the  bottom,  and,  I  should  say,  held 
something  less  than  a  gallon. 

I  was  once  much  shocked  on  entering  the  room 
for  the  examination  of  conscience  at  seeing  a  nun 
hanging  by  a  cord  from  a  ring  in  the  ceiling,  with  her 
head  downward.  Her  clothes  had  been  tied  round 
with  a  leathern  strap  to  keep  them  in  their  place, 
and  then  she  had  been  fastened  in  that  situation, 
with  her  head  some  distance  from  the  floor.  Her 
face  had  a  very  unpleasant  appearance,  being  dark 
coloured  and  swollen  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  blood  ; 
her  hands  were  tied,  and  her  mouth  stopped  with 
a  large  gag.  This  nun  proved  to  be  no  other  than 
Jane  Ray,  who,  for  some  fault,  had  been  condemned 
to  this  punishment. 

This  was  not,  however,  a  solitary  case  ;  I  heard 
of  numbers  who  were  “  hung,”  as  it  was  called,  at 
different  times ;  and  I  saw  St.  Hypolite  and  St. 
Luke  undergoing  it.  This  was  considered  a  most 
distressing  punishment;  and  it  was  the  only  one 
which  Jane  Ray  could  not  endure,  of  all  she  had 
tried. 

Some  of  the  nuns  would  allude  to  it  in  her 
presence,  but  it  usually  made  her  angry.  It  was 
probably  practised  in  the  same  place  while  I  was  a 
novice,  but  I  never  heard  or  thought  of  such  a  thing 
in  those  days.  Whenever  we  wished  to  enter  the 
room  for  the  examination  of  conscience  we  had  to 
ask  leave,  and  after  some  delay  were  permitted  to 
go,  but  always  under  a  strict  charge  to  bend  the 
head  forward,  and  keep  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

More  visits  to  the  imprisoned  nuns— Their  fears— others 
temporarily  put  into  the  cells— Relics— The  Agnus  Dei 
— Tlie  ))riests’  private  hospital,  or  Holy  Retreat— Secret 
rooms  in  the  eastern  wing— Reports  of  murders  in  the 
Convent— The  Superior’s  private  records— Number  of 
nuns  in  the  Convent — Desire  of  escape— Urgent  reason 
for  it — Plan — Deliberation — Attempt— Success. 

I  OFTEN  seized  an  opportunity,  when  I  safely 
could,  to  speak  a  cheering  or  friendly  word  to 
one  of  the  poor  prisoners,  in  passing  their  cells  on 
my  errands  in  the  cellars.  For  a  time  I  supposed 
them  to  be  sisters,  but  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  I  found  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  under  the  fear  of  suffering  some  punishment 
in  case  they  should  be  found  talking  with  a  person 
not  commissioned  to  attend  them.  They  would 
often  ask,  “  Is  not  somebody  coming  ?” 

I  could  easily  "Relieve  what  I  heard  aftirmed  by 
others,  that  fear  was  the  severest  of  their  sufferings. 
Confined  in  the  dark,  in  so  gloomy  a  place,  with  the 
long  arched  cellar  stretching  off  this  way  and  that, 
visited  only  now  and  then  by  a  solitary  nun,  with 
whom  they  were  afraid  to  speak  their  feelings,  and 
with  only  the  miserable  society  of  each  other;  how 
gloomy  thus  to  spend  day  after  day,  months,  and 
even  years,  without  any  prospect  of  liberation,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  another  fate  to  which  the 
Bishop  or  Superior  might  condemn  them.  But  these 
poor  creatures  must  have  known  something  of  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  hole  in  the 
cellar,  which  was  not  far  from  the  cells,  and  the  use 
to  which  it  was  devoted.  One  of  them  told  me,  in 
confidence,  she  wished  they  could  get  out.  They 
must  also  have  been  often  disturbed  in  their  sleep, 
if  they  ever  did  sleep,  by  the  numerous  priests  who 
passed  through  the  trap-door  at  no  great  distance. 
To  be  subject  to  such  trials  for  a  single  day  would 
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be  dreadful,  but  these  nuns  had  them  to  endure  for 
years. 

I  often  felt  much  compassion  for  them  and  wished 
to  see  them  released  ;  but  at  other  times,  yielding 
to  the  doctrine  perpetually  taught  us  in  the  convent, 
that  our  future  happiness  would  be  proportioned  tc 
the  sufferings  we  had  to  undergo  in  this  world,  I 
would  rest  satisfied  that  their  imprisonment  was  a 
real  blessing  to  them. 

Others,  I  presume,  participated  with  me  in  such 
feelings.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  after  we  had  per¬ 
formed  all  our  ceremonies,  and  were  engaged  as 
usual  at  that  time,  with  backgammon  and  other 
amusements,  one  of  the  young  nuns  exclaimed, 
“  Oh,  how  headstrong  are  those  wretches  in  the 
cells,  they  are  as  bad  as  the  day  they  were  put  in  !” 

This  exclamation  was  made,  as  I  supposed,  in 
consequence  of  some  recent  conversation  with 
them,  as  I  knew  her  to  be  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  older  one. 

Some  of  the  vacant  cells  were  occasionally  used 
for  temporary  imprisonment.  Three  nuns  were  con¬ 
fined  in  them,  to  my  knowledge,  for  disobedience 
to  the  Superior,  as  she  called  it.  They  did  not  join 
the  rest  in  singing  in  the  evening,  being  exhausted 
in  the  various  exertions  of  the  day.  The  Superior 
ordered  them  to  sing,  and,  as  they  did  not  comply, 
after  the  command  had  been  twice  repeated,  she 
ordered  them  away  to  the  cells. 

They  were  immediately  taken  down  into  the  cellar, 
placed  in  separate  dungeons,  and  the  door  shut  and 
barred  upon  them.  There  they  remained  through 
the  night,  the  following  day  and  second  night,  but 
were  released  in  time  to  attend  mass  on  the  second 
morning. 

The  Superior  used  occasionally  to  show  something 
in  a  glass  box,  which  we  were  required  to  regard 
with  the  highest  degree  of  reverence.  It  was  made 
of  wax,  and  called  an  Agnus  Dei.  She  used  to 
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exhibit  it  to  us  when  we  were  in  a  state  of  grace  : 
that  is,  after  confession  and  before  sacrament.  She 
said  it  had  been  blessed  in  the  very  dish  in  which 
our  Saviour  had  eaten.  It  was  brought  from  Rome. 
Every  time  we  kissed  it,  or  even  looked  at  it,  we 
were  told  it  gave  a  hundred  days’  release  from  pur¬ 
gatory  to  ourselves,  or,  if  we  did  not  need  it,  to  our 
next  of  kin  in  purgatory,  if  not  a  Protestant.  If  we 
had  no  such  kinsman  the  benefit  was  to  go  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory  not  prayed  for. 

Jane  Ray  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  “Let’s  kiss 
it— some  of  our  friends  will  thank  us  for  it.’’ 

I  have  been  repeatedly  employed  in  carrying 
dainties  of  different  kinds  into  the  little  private 
room  I  have  mentioned,  next  beyond  the  Superior’s 
sitting-room,  in  the  second  story,  which  the  priests 
made  their  “  holy  retreat."  That  room  I  never  was 
allowed  to  enter.  I  could  only  go  to  the  door  with 
a  waiter  of  refreshments,  set  it  down  upon  a  little 
stand  near  if,  give  three  raps  on  the  door,  and  then 
1  -tire  to  a  distance  to  await  orders.  When  anything 
\vas  to  be  taken  away  it  was  placed  on  the  stand  by 
the  Superior,  who  then  gave  three  raps  for  me,  and 
closed  the  door. 

The  Bishop  I  saw  at  least  once,  when  he  appeared 
worse  for  wine,  or  something  of  the  kind.  After 
partaking  of  refreshments  in  the  convent,  he  sent 
for  all  the  nuns,  and  on  our  appearance  gave  us 
his  blessing,  and  put  a  piece  of  pound  cake  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  us  in  a  manner  which  appeared 
singular  and  foolish.  There  are  three  rooms  in  the 
Black  Nunnery  which  I  never  entered.  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  much  liberty  and  had  seen,  as  I  supposed, 
all  parts  of  the  building,  when  one  day  I  observed 
an  old  nun  go  to  a  corner  of  an  apartment  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  wing,  push  the  end 
f  f  her  scissors  into  a  crack  in  the  panelled  wall  and 
inill  out  a  door.  I  was  much  surprised,  because  I 
never  had  conjectured  that  any  door  was  there ; 
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and  it  appeared,  when  I  afterwards  examined  the 
place,  that  no  indication  of  it  could  be  discovered 
on  the  closest  scrutiny.  I  stepped  forward  to  see 
what  was  within,  and  saw  three  rooms  opening  into 
each  other;  but  the  nun  refused  to  admit  me  within 
the  door,  which  she  said  led  to  rooms  kept  as  de¬ 
positories. 

She  herself  entered  and  closed  the  door,  so  that 
I  could  not  satisfy  my  curiosity  ;  and  no  occasion 
presented  itself.  I  always  had  a  strong  desire  to 
know  the  use  of  these  apartments  ;  for  I  am  sure 
they  must  have  been  designed  for  some  purpose  of 
which  I  was  intentionally  kept  ignorant,  otherwise 
they  never  would  have  remained  unknown  to  me 
so  long.  Besides,  the  old  nun  evidently  had  some 
strong  reason  for  denying  me  admission,  though  sha 
endeavoured  to  quiet  my  curiosity. 

The  Superior,  after  my  admission  into  the  convent, 
had  told  me  I  had  access  to  every  room  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  I  had  seen  places  which  bore  witness  to  the 
cruelties  and  crimes  committed  under  her  com¬ 
mands  or  sanction  ;  but  here  was  a  succession  of 
rooms  which  had  been  concealed  from  me,  and  so 
constructed  as  if  designed  to  be  unknown  to  all  but 
a  few.  I  am  sure  that  any  person  who  might  be 
able  to  examine  the  wall  in  that  place  would  pro¬ 
nounce  that  secret  door  a  surprising  piece  of  work. 
I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  which  appeared 
to  me  so  ingenious  and  skilfully  made.  I  told  Jane 
Ray  what  I  had  seen,  and  she  said  at  once,  “  We 
will  get  in  and  see  what  is  there.”  But  I  suppose 
she  never  found  an  opportunity. 

I  naturally  felt  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  learn 
whether  such  scenes  as  I  had  witnessed  in  the  death 
of  St.  Frances  were  common  or  rare,  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  inquire  of  Jane  Ray.  Her  reply  was, 
“  Oh,  yes  ;  and  there  were  many  murdered  while 
you  were  a  novice,  whom  you  heard  nothing  about." 

This  was  all  I  ever  learnt  on  this  subject,  but 
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although  I  was  told  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  killed,  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  which 
I  had  seen  practised,  namely,  by  smothering. 

I  went  into  the  Superior’s  parlour  one  day  for 
something,  and  found  Jane  Ray  there  alone,  looking 
into  a  book  with  an  appearance  of  interest.  I  asked 
her  what  it  was,  but  she  made  some  trifling  answer 
and  laid  it  by  as  if  unwilling  to  let  me  take  it.  There 
are  two  book-cases  in  the  room — one  on  the  right 
as  you  enter  the  door,  and  the  other  opposite,  near 
the  window  and  the  sofa.  The  former  contains  the 
lecture  books  and  other  printed  volumes,  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  note  and  account  books.  I 
have  often  seen  the  keys  in  the  book-cases  while  I 
have  been  dusting  the  furniture,  and  sometimes 
observed  letters  stuck  up  in  the  room,  although  I 
never  looked  into  one,  nor  thought  of  doing  so. 
We  were  under  strict  orders  not  to  touch  any  of 
them,  and  the  idea  of  sins  and  penances  was  always 
present  in  my  mind. 

Some  time  after  the  occasion  mentioned,  I  was 
sent  into  the  Superior’s  room  with  Jane  to  arrange 
it,  and  as  the  same  book  was  lying  out  of  the  case, 
she  said,  “Come,  let  us  look  into  it.’’  I  immediately 
consented,  and  we  opened  it,  and  turned  over 
several  leaves.  It  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  a  foot  wide,  and 
about  two  inches  thick,  though  I  cannot  speak 
with  particular  precision,  as  Jane  frightened  me 
almost  as  soon  as  I  touched  it,  by  exclaiming, 
“  There,  you  have  looked  into  it,  and  if  you  tell  of 
me,  I  will  tell  of  you.” 

The  thought  of  being  subjected  to  a  severe 
penance,  which  I  had  reason  to  apprehend,  flut¬ 
tered  me  very  much,  and,  although  I  tried  to  cover 
my  fears,  I  did  not  succeed  very  well.  I  reflected, 
however,  that  the  sin  was  already  committed,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  increased  if  I  examined  the 
book. 
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I  therefore  looked  a  little  at  several  pages,  though 
I  still  felt  a  good  deal  of  agitation.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  volume  w^s  a  record  of  the  entrance  of 
nuns  and  novices  into  the  convent,  and  of  the 
births  that  had  taken  place  in  the  convent.  Entries 
of  the  last  description  were  made  in  a  brief  manner 
on  the  following  plan  ;  I  do  not  give  the  names  or 
dates  as  real,  but  only  to  show  the  form  of  entering 
them : — 

St.  Mary,  delivered  of  a  son,  March  i6th,  1834. 

St.  Clarice  ,,  daughter,  April  2nd. 

St.  Matilda  ,,  daughter,  April  30th,  &c. 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  book  of  the  death 
of  the  children,  though  I  w’ell  knew  not  one  of  them 
could  be  living  at  that  time. 

Now,  I  presume  that  the  period  the  book  em¬ 
braced  was  about  two  years,  as  several  names  near 
the  beginning  I  knew  ;  but  I  can  form  only  a  rough 
conjecture  of  the  number  of  infants  born— and 
murdered,  of  course — records  of  which  it  contained. 
I  suppose  the  book  contained  at  least  one  hundred 
pages,  and  one  fourth  were  written  upon,  and  that 
each  page  contained  fifteen  distinct  records.  Several 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  list  of  births.  On  this 
supposition  there  must  have  been  a  large  number, 
which  I  can  easily  believe  to  have  been  born  there 
in  the  course  of  two  years. 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  other  books  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  case  with  that  which  I  had 
looked  into,  I  have  no  idea,  having  never  dared  to 
touch  one  of  them  ;  I  believe,  however,  that  Jane 
Ray  was  well  acquainted  with  them,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  her  intelligence  and  prying  disposition.  If  she 
could  be  brought  to  give  her  testimony,  she  would 
doubtless  unfold  many  curious  particulars  now  un¬ 
known. 

I  am  able,  in  consequence  of  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  accidental,  to  state  with  confidence  the 
exact  number  of  persons  in  the  convent  one  day  of 
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the  week  in  which  I  left  it.  This  may  be  a  point  of 
some  interest,  as  several  deaths  had  occurred  since 
my  taking  the  veil,  and  many  burials  had  been 
openly  made  in  the  chapel. 

I  was  appointed,  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  lay 
out  the  covers  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent, 
including  the  nuns  in  the  cells.  These  covers,  as  I 
have  said  before,  were  linen  bands,  to  be  bound 
around  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  napkins,  for 
eating.  These  were  for  all  the  nuns  and  novices, 
and  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten.  As  the 
number  of  novices  was  then  about  thirty,  I  know 
that  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  veiled  nuns. 

I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  desire  of  es¬ 
caping  from  the  nunnery,  and  was  much  distressed 
whenever  I  felt  so  evil  an  imagination  rise  in  my 
mind.  I  believed  that  it  was  a  sin,  a  great  sin,  and 
did  not  fail  to  confess,  at  every  opportunity,  that  I 
felt  discontent.  My  confessors  informed  me  that  I 
was  beset  with  evil  spirits,  and  urged  me  to  pray 
against  it.  Still,  however,  every  now  and  then,  I 
would  think,  “  Oh,  if  I  could  get  out.” 

At  length,  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  I  had  con¬ 
fessed  this  sin,  informed  me,  for  my  comfort,  that 
he  had  begun  to  pray  to  St.  Anthony,  and  hoped  his 
intercession  would,  by-and-bye,  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit.  My  desire  of  escape  was  partly  excited  by 
the  fear  of  bringing  an  infant  to  the  murderous 
hands  of  my  companions,  or  of  taking  a  potion 
whose  violent  effects  I  too  well  knew. 

One  evening,  however,  I  found  myself  more  filled 
with  a  desire  of  escape  than  ever  ;  and  what  exer¬ 
tions  I  made  to  dismiss  the  thought  proved  entirely 
unavailing.  During  evening  prayers,  I  became  quite 
occupied  with  it ;  and  when  the  time  of  meditation 
arrived,  instead  of  falling  into  a  doze,  as  I  often  did, 
though  I  was  a  good  deal  fatigued,  I  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  awake.  When  this  eaercise  was 
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over,  and  the  other  nuns  were  about  to  retire  to  the 
sleeping-room,  my  station  being  in  the  private  sick¬ 
room  for  the  night,  I  withdrew  to  my  post,  which 
was  the  little  sitting-room  adjoining  it. 

Here,  then,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and, 
being  alone,  reflected  a  few  moments  on  the  manner 
of  escaping  which  had  occurred  tome.  Thephysician 
had  arrived  a  little  before,  at  half-past  eight;  and  I 
had  now  to  accompany  him  as  usual  from  bed  to 
bed,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write  down  his 
prescriptions  for  the  direction  of  the  old  nun  who 
was  to  see  them  administered.  ^ 

What  I  wrote  on  that  evening  I  cannot  now  re¬ 
collect,  as  my  mind  was  uncommonly  agitated  ;  but 
my  customary  way  w'as  to  note  down  briefly  his 
orders,  in  this  manner  : — 

I  d.  salts,  St.  Matilde. 

I  blister,  St.  Genevieve,  &c. 

I  remember  that  I  wrote  these  orders  that  evening, 
and  then,  having  finished  the  rounds,  I  returned  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  sitting-room. 

There  were  two  ways  of  access  to  the  street  from 
those  rooms ;  first,  the  more  direct,  from  the  passage 
adjoining  the  sick-room  downstairs,  through  a  door, 
into  the  nunnery  yard,  and  through  a  wicker  gate  : 
that  is  the  way  by  which  the  physician  usually  enters 
at  night,  and  he  is  provided  with  a  key  for  that 
purpose. 

It  would  have  been  unsafe,  however,  for  me  to 
pass  out  that  way,  because  a  man  is  kept  continually 
in  the  yard,  near  the  gate,  who  sleeps  at  night  in  a 
small  hut  near  the  door,  to  escape  whose  observation 
would  be  impossible.  My  only  hope,  therefore,  was 
that  I  might  gain  my  passage  through  the  other  way, 
to  do  which  I  must  pass  through  the  sick-room,  then 
through  a  passage,  or  small  room  usually  occupied 
by  an  old  nun  ;  another  passage  and  staircase  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  yard,  and  a  large  gate  opening  into 
the  cross  street.  I  had  no  liberty  to  go  beyond  tha 
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sick-room,  and  knew  that  several  of  the  doors  might 
be  fastened ;  still  I  determined  to  try,  although  I 
have  often  since  been  astonished  at  my  boldness 
in  undertaking  what  would  expose  me  to  so  many 
hazards  of  failure,  and  to  severe  punishment  if 
found  out. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  acted  under  some  extraordinary 
impulse,  which  encouraged  me  to  what  I  should 
hardly  at  any  other  moment  have  thought  of  under¬ 
taking.  I  had  sat  but  a  short  time  upon  the  sofa, 
however,  before  I  rose  with  a  desperate  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  experiment.  I  therefore  walked 
hastily  across  the  sick-room,  passed  into  the  nun’s 
room,  walked  by  her  in  a  great  hurry,  and  almost 
without  giving  her  time  to  speak  or  think,  said,  “A 
message  !"  and  in  an  instant  was  through  the  doov 
and  in  the  next  passage.  I  think  there  was  another 
nun  with  her  at  the  moment ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
my  hurried  manner  and  prompt  intimation  that  I 
.  was  sent  on  a  pressing  mission  to  the  Superior,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  my 
intention.  Besides,  I  had  the  written  orders  of  the 
physician  in  my  hand,  which  may  have  tended  to 
mislead  them ;  and  it  was  well  known  to  some  ef 
the  nuns  that  I  had  twice  left  the  convent  and 
returned  from  choice,  so  that  I  was  probably  more 
likely  to  be  trusted  to  remain  than  many  of  the 
others. 

The  passage  which  I  now  reached  had  several 
doors  with  all  of  which  I  was  acquainted  ;  that  on  the 
opposite  side  opened  into  a  community-room,  where 
I  should  have  probably  found  some  of  the  old  nuns 
at  that  hour,  and  they  would  certainly  have  stopped 
me.  On  the  left,  however,  was  a  large  door,  both 
locked  and  barred ;  but  I  gave  the  door  a  sudden 
swing,  that  it  might  creak  as  little  as  possible,  being 
of  iron.  Down  the  stairs  I  hurried,  and  making  my 
way  through  the  door  into  the  yard,  stepped  across 
it,  unbarred  the  great  gate,  and  was  at  liberty  I 
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CONCLUSION. 


HE  following  circumstances  comprise  all  that 


-L  is  deemed  necessary  now  to  subjoin  to  the 
preceding  narrative. 

After  my  arrival  in  New  York  I  was  introduced 
to  the  alms-house,  where  I  was  attended  with 
kindness  and  care,  and,  as  I  hoped,  was  entirely 
unknown.  But  when  I  had  been  some  time  in  that 
institution,  I  found  that  it  was  reported  that  I  was 
a  fugitive  nun  ;  and  not  long  after,  an  Irish  woman, 
belonging  to  the  house,  brought  me  a  secret  message 
which  caused  me  some  agitation. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  room  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
matron,  engaged  in  sewing,  when  that  Irish  woman 
employed  in  the  institution  came  in  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  Conroy  was  below,  and  had  sent  to  see  me.  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  a  Roman  priest,  who  often 
visited  the  house,  and  he  had  a  particular  lavish  to 
see  me  at  that  time  ;  having  come,  as  I  believe,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that  purpose.  I  showed  unwillingness 
to  comply  with  such  an  invitation,  and  did  not  go. 

The  woman  told  me,  further,  that  he  sent  me 
word  that  I  need  not  think  to  avoid  him,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so;  I  might  con¬ 
ceal  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  should  be  found 
and  taken.  No  matter  where  I  went,  or  what  hiding- 
place  I  might  choose,  I  should  be  known,  and  I  had 
better  come  at  once.  He  knew  who  I  was,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  take  me  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
if  I  should  prefer  to  join  them.  He  would  promise 
that  I  might  stay  with  them  if  I  chose,  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  New  York.  He  sent  me  word 
further  that  he  had  received  full  power  and  authority 
over  me  from  the  Superior  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nun¬ 
nery  at  Montreal,  and  was  able  to  do  all  that  she 
could  do  ;  as  her  right  to  dispose  of  me  at  her  will 
had  been  imparted  to  him  by  a  regular  writing  re¬ 
ceived  from  Canada.  This  was  alarming  information 
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for  me,  in  the  weakness  in  which  I  was  at  that  time. 
The  woman  added  that  the  same  authority  had  been 
given  to  all  the  priests,  so  that  go  where  I  might  I 
should  meet  men  informed  about  me  and  my  escape, 
and  fully  empowered  tc  seize  me  whenever  they 
could,  and  convey  me  back  to  the  convent  from 
which  I  had  escaped. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  offer  to  place  me  among  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  permission  to  remain  in  New  York,  was  mild 
and  favourable.  However,  I  had  resolution  enough 
to  refuse  to  see  priest  Conroy. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  was  informed,  by  the  same 
messenger,  that  the  priest  was  again  in  the  building, 
and  repeated  his  request.  I  desired  one  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  institution  that  a  stop 
might  be  put  to  such  messages,  as  I  wished  to  receive 
no  more  of  them.  A  short  time  after,  however,  the 
woman  told  me  that  Mr.  Conroy  wished  to  inquire 
of  me  whether  my  name  was  not  St.  Eustace  while 
a  nun,  and  if  I  had  not  confessed  to  Priest  Kelly  in 
Montreal.  I  answered  that  it  was  all  true  ;  for  I  had 
confessed  to  him  a  short  time  while  in  the  nunnery. 
I  was  then  told  again  that  the  priest  wanted  to  see 
me,  and  I  sent  back  word  that  I  would  see  him  in 

the  presence  of  Mr.  T -  or  Mr.  S - ,  which, 

however,  was  not  agreed  to  *,  and  I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  Mr.  Conroy,  the  Roman  priest,  spent 
an  hour  in  the  room  and  a  passage  where  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  been,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  I  was 
employed  at  another  place  at  that  time,  and  had  no 
occasion  to  go  where  I  should  have  met  him.  I 
afterwards  repeatedly  heard  that  Mr.  Conroy  con¬ 
tinued  to  visit  the  house,  and  to  ask  for  me;  but  I 
never  saw  him.  I  once  had  determined  to  leave  the 
institution  and  go  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  which  gave  me  time  for  further 
reflection,  and  I  was  saved  from  the  destruction  to 
which  I  should  have  been  exposed. 
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As  the  period  of  my  accouchement  approached,  I 
sometimes  thought  that  I  should  not  survive  it,  and 
then  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  crimes  I  had 
witnessed  in  the  nunnery  would  come  upon  me  very 
powerfully,  and  I  would  think  it  a  solemn  duty  to 
disclose  them  before  I  died.  To  have  a  knowledge 
of  those  things  and  leave  the  world  without  making 
them  known,  appeared  to  me  like  a  great  sin  when¬ 
ever  I  eould  divest  myself  of  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  the  declarations  and  arguments  of  the 
Superior,  nuns,  and  priests,  of  the  duty  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  everything,  and  the  necessary  holiness  of 
whatever  they  did  or  required. 

The  evening  but  one  before  the  period  which  I 
anticipated  with  so  much  anxiety  I  was  sitting 
alone,  and  began  to  indulge  in  reflections  of  this 
kind.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  be  near  the 
close  of  my  life,  and  I  determined  to  make  a  dis¬ 
closure  at  once,  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Ford,  a  woman 
whose  character  I  respected,  a  nurse  in  the  hospital, 
number  twenty-three.  I  informed  her  that  I  had  no 
expectation  of  living  long,  and  had  some  things  on 
my  mind  which  I  wished  to  communicate  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  I  added  that  I  should  prefer 

telling  them  to  Mr.  T - ,  the  chaplain,  of  which 

she  approved,  as  she  considered  it  a  duty  to  do  so 
under  those  circumstances.  I  had  no  opportunity, 
however,  to  converse  with  Mr.  T.  at  that  time,  and 
probably  my  purpose  of  disclosing  the  facts  already 
given  in  this  book  would  never  have  been  executed 
but  for  what  subsequently  took  place. 

It  was  alarm  which  led  me  to  forth  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  ;  and  when  the  period  of  trial  had  been 
safely  passed  and  I  had  a  prospect  of  recovery, 
anything  appeared  to  me  more  unlikely  than  that 
I  should  make  this  exposure. 

I  was  then  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  least  a  great  part 
of  my  time ;  and  my  conduct,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  according  to  the  faith  and  motives  of  a  Roman 
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Catholic.  Ncrtwithstanding  what  I  knew  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  so  many  of  the  priests  and  nuns,  I  thought 
that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  sanctity  of  the  church, 
or  the  authority  or  effects  of  the  acts  performed  by 
the  former  at  the  mass,  confession,  &c.  I  had  such 
a  regard  for  my  vows  as  a  nun  that  I  considered  my 
hand  as  w-ell  as  my  heart  irrevocably  given  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  could  never  have  allowed  any  person  to 
take  it.  Indeed,  to  this  day  I  feel  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  offering  my  hand,  or  taking  the  hand 
of  another  person,  even  as  an  expression  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

I  also  thought  that  I  might  soon  return  to  the 
Catholics,  although  fear  and  disgust  held  me  back. 
I  had  now  that  infant  to  think  for,  whose  life  I  had 
happily  saved  by  my  timely  escape  from  the  nunnery ; 
what  its  fate  might  be  in  case  it  should  ever  fall  into 
the  power  of  the  priests,  I  could  not  tell. 

I  had,  however,  reason  for  alarm.  Would  a  child, 
destined  to  destruction  like  the  infants  I  had  seen 
baptized  and  smothered,  be  allowed  to  go  through 
the  world  unmolested,  a  living  memorial  to  the  truth 
of  crimes  long  practised  in  security  because  never 
exposed  ?  What  pledges  could  I  get  to  satisfy  me 
that  I,  on  whom  her  dependence  must  be,  would 
be  spared  by  those  who,  I  had  reason  to  think,  were 
wishing  then  to  sacrifice  me  ?  How  could  I  trust 
the  helpless  infant  in  hands  which  had  hastened 
the  baptism  of  many  such,  in  order  to  hurry  them 
into  the  secret  pit  in  the  cellar  ?  Could  I  suppose 
that  Father  Phelan,  Priest  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Montreal,  would  see  his  own  child  growing  up  in  the 
world,  and  feel  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
truth  exposed  ?  What  could  I  expect,  especially 
from  him,  but  the  utmost  rancour  and  the  most 
determined  enmity  against  the  innocent  child  and 
its  abused  and  defenceless  mother  ? 

Yet,  my  mind  would  sometimes  still  incline  to  the 
opposite  direction,  and  indulge  the  thought  that 
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perhaps  the  only  way  to  secure  heaven  to  us  both 
was  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  to  be  treated  as  she  pleased. — When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fear  of  immediate  death  was  removed,  I 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  communicating  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  facts  of  this  volume.  It  happened, 
however,  that  my  danger  was  not  past.  I  was  soon 
seized  with  very  alarming  symptoms ;  then  my  desire 
to  disclose  my  story  revived. 

I  had  before  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
private  with  the  chaplain  ;  but,  as  it  was  at  a  time 
when  I  supposed  myself  out  of  danger,  I  had  de¬ 
ferred  for  three  days  my  proposed  communication, 
thinking  that  I  might  yet  avoid  it  altogether.  When 
my  symptoms,  however,  became  more  alarming,  I 
was  anxious  for  Saturday  to  arrive,  the  day  which 
I  had  appointed:  and  when  I  had  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  on  that  day,  which  I  desired,  I  thought  it 
might  be  too  late.  I  did  not  see  him  till  Monday, 
when  my  prospects  of  survival  were  very  gloomy, 
and  I  then  informed  him  that  I  wished  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  him  a  few  secrets,  which  were  likely 
otherwise  to  die  with  me.  I  then  told  him  that 
while  a  nun,  in  the  Convent  of  Montreal,  I  had 
witnessed  the  murder  of  a  nun  called  St.  Frances, 
and  of  at  least  one  of  the  infants  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  this  book.  I  added  some  few  circum¬ 
stances,  and  I  believe  disclosed,  in  general  terms, 
some  of  the  crimes  I  knew  of  in  that  nunnery. 

My  anticipations  of  death  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
for  my  health  afterwards  improved,  and  had  I  not 
made  the  confessions  on  that  occasion,  it  is  very 
possible  I  might  never  have  made  them.  I,  however, 
afterwards  felt  more  willing  to  listen  to  instruction, 
and  experienced  friendly  attentions  from  some  of 
the  benevolent  persons  around  me,  who,  taking  an 
interest  in  me  on  account  of  my  darkened  under¬ 
standing,  furnished  me  with  the  Bible,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  counsel  me  when  I  desired  it 
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I  soon  began  to  believe  that  God  might  have 
intended  that  His  creatures  should  learn  His  will 
by  reading  His  word,  and  taking  upon  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  reason,  and  acting  under  responsi¬ 
bility  to  Him. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  given  way  to 
such  arguments  and  influences  as  those  to  which  I 
had  been  exposed,  to  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  think 
aright,  after  thinking  wrong.  The  Scriptures  al¬ 
ways  affect  me  powerfully  when  I  read  them  ;  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  but  just  begun  to  learn  the  great 
truths  in  which  I  ought  to  have  been  early  and 
thoroughly  instructed.  I  realize,  in  some  degree, 
how  it  is  that  the  Scriptures  render  the  people  of 
the  United  States  so  strongly  opposed  to  such 
doctrines  as  are  taught  in  the  Black  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Nunneries  of  Montreal.  The  priests  and 
nuns  used  often  to  declare  that  of  all  heretics  the 
children  from  the  United  States  were  the  most 
difficult  to  be  converted  ;  and  it  was  thought  a 
great  triumph  when  one  of  them  was  brought  over 
to  “  the  true  faith.”  The  first  passage  of  Scripture 
that  made  any  serious  impression  upon  my  mind 
was  the  text  on  which  the  chaplain  preached  on 
the  Sabbath  after  my  introduction  to  the  house, — 
“  Search  the  Scriptures.” 
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EXTEACTS  FEOM  PUBLIC  JOUEMLS 

RELATING  TO 

THE  TRUTH  OF 

MARIA  MONK’S  DISCLOSURES. 


The  following  certificate  appeared  in  the  "Protestant 
Vindicator,”  in  March,  1836. 

“  We,  the  subscribers,  have  an  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Maria  Monk,  and  having  considered  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  different  kinds  which  has  been  collected 
in  relation  to  her  case,  have  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statements  she 
makes  in  her  book,  recently  published  in  New  York, 
entitled  ‘Awful  Disclosures,’  &c. 

“  We  at  the  same  time  declare  that  the  assertion, 
originally  made  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Newspapers 
of  Boston,  that  the  book  was  copied  from  a  work 
entitled  ‘  The  Gates  of  Hell  opened,’  is  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  foundation;  it  being  entirely  new,  and  not 
copied  from  anything  whatsoever. 

“  And  we  further  declare,  that  no  evidence  has 
been  produced  which  discredits  the  statements  of 
Miss  Monk  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  her  story  has 
yet  received,  and  continues  to  receive,  confirmation 
from  various  sources, 

"  During  the  last  week  two  important  witnesses 
spontaneously  appeared,  and  offered  to  give  public 
testimony  in  her  favour.  From  them  the  following 
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delineations  have  been  received.  The  first  is  an 
affidavit  given  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  city.  The  second  is  a  statement  received 
from  a  young  married  woman,  who,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  also  resides  here.  In  the  clM.r  and  repeated 
statements  made  by  these  two  witnesses,  we  place 
entire  reliance ;  who  are  ready  to  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  any  persons  making  reasonable  enquiries  on 
the  subject. 

"  W.  C.  Brownree, 

“  John  J.  Slocum,  “  Amos  Belden, 

“  Andrew  Bruce,  “  David  Wesson, 

“  D.  Fanshaw,  “  Thomas  Hogan.” 


From  the  “American  Protestant  Vindicator," 

“  It  was  expected  that,  after  Maria  Monk’s  disclo¬ 
sures,  an  artful  attempt  would  be  made  to  invalidate 
her  testimony — which  was  done  secretly  after  her 
escape  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  by  so  altering 
the  appearance  of  that  institution  by  planking,  and 
bricking,  and  stoning,  as  to  deceive  Col.  Stone,  who 
was  then  requested  to  examine  it  for  himself  and  the 
world.  The  Col.  misrepresented  what  he  saw,  he 
was  deceived  regarding  those  alterations  by  the  in¬ 
mates,  who  dragged  him,  as  it  v/ere,  by  force  through 
the  building  during  his  examination,  which  was 
performed  in  the  amazing  short  space  of  a  few 
hours.  But  time  is  the  grand  unraveller  of  mys¬ 
teries.  On  the  appearance  of  the  book  of  Miss  Monk, 
the  hoodwinked  people  of  Montreal  were  so  sur¬ 
prised  and  stupefied  at  finding  that  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  bad  been  disparaged 
that  they  forgot  to  think  seriously  on  the  subject — 
but,  understanding  that  the  story  had  gained  almost 
general  belief  abroad,  they,  at  last,  were  led  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  perhaps  it  was  partiality  that  prevented 
them  from  believing  it  at  home.  General  attention, 
therefore,  in  Montreal,  was  directed  towards  th.it 
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edifice — and  those  residing  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  what  they  had  seen 
transacted  there,  between  the  time  at  which  the 
‘  Disclosures  ’  were  published,  and  the  visit  of 
Col.  Stone.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been 
lately  given  on  the  spot  to  the  Rev.  Jas.  P.  Miller, 
of  New  York,  who  visited  that  city  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  that  the  truth  was  gradually  coming  to 
light.  The  neighbours  informed  Mr.  Miller  that 
about  the  time  it  was  rumoured  that  she  had  exposed 
the  institution,  a  mysterious  pile  of  planks,  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  had  been  placed  mysteriously  in 
the  yard,  which  were  wonderfully  and  gradually 
used  in  progressing  some  improvements  in  the 
building — for  they  were  neither  employed  outside 
nor  hauled  away. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  Maria 
Monk’s  alleged  disclosures,  those  of  our  people  who 
have  read  your  papers,  are  satisfied  in  one  point: 
that  Mr.  Stone’s  credibility  as  a  witness  has  been 
successfully  impeached  ;  that  his  examination  of  the 
nunnery  was  a  mere  sham  ;  that  he  was  either  the 
dupe  of  Jesuitical  imposture,  or  that  he  himself  is 
a  fond  impostor ;  that  he  has  been  unwillingly  or 
ignorantly  befooled ;  and  unless  he  has  had  a  tangible 
reward,  that  he  has  *  got  his  labour  for  his  pains.’ 

“  My  wife,  who  spent  her  childhood  in  Montreal, 
says  that  she  and  her  schoolmates,  when  walking 
the  street  near  the  nunnery,  often  used  to  wonder 
if  the  famous  subterranean  passage  was  under  the 
place  where  they  then  stood  ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  no 
person  in  Canada  ever  before  heard  of  it !  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  facts  in  relation  to  those  disclo¬ 
sures,  we  needed  not  your  paper  to  satisfy  us  either 
that  Jesuits  must  be  as  holy  as  the  ‘  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother’  herself,  or  those  conventicles  of  unprotected 
females  are  scenes  of  the  most  damning  character. 
—A  Protestant." 
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From  the  Long  Island  Star''  of  February  zgth. 

“  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  paper,  we  have 
received  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Bates,  of  New  York,  the  publishers  of  Miss  Monk’s 
‘Awful  Disclosures.’  It  appears  that  some  influence 
has  been  at  work  in  that  city,  adverse  to  the  free 
examination  of  the  case  between  her  and  the  priests 
of  Canada  ;  for  thus  far  the  newspapers  have  been 
most  entirely  closed  against  everything  in  her  de¬ 
fence,  whilst  most  of  them  have  published  false 
charges  against  the  book,  some  of  a  preposterous 
nature,  the  contradiction  of  which  is  plain  and 
palpable. 

"  Returning  to  New  York,  she  then  first  resolved 
to  publish  her  story,  which  she  has  recently  done, 
after  several  intelligent  disinterested  persons  had 
satisfied  themselves  by  much  examination  that  it 
is  true. 

“  When  it  became  known  in  Canada  that  this  was 
her  intention,  six  affidavits  were  published  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  intended  to  destroy  confidence 
in  her  character ;  but  these  were  found  very  contra¬ 
dictory  in  several  important  points,  and  in  others  to 
afford  undesigned  confirmation  of  statements  before 
made  by  her. 

“  On  the  publication  of  her  book,  the  New  York 
Catholic  Dairy,  the  Truth-teller,  the  Green  Banner, 
and  other  papers,  made  virulent  attacks  upon  it, 
and  one  of  them  proposed  that  the  publishers 
should  be  ‘  lynched.’  An  anonymous  handbill  was 
also  circulated  in  New  York,  declaring  the  work  a 
malignant  libel,  got  up  by  Protestant  clergymen, 
and  promising  an  ample  refutation  of  it  in  a  few  days. 
This  was  re-published  in  the  Catholic  Dairy,  &c., 
with  the  old  Montreal  affidavits,  which  latter  were 
distributed  through  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  and 
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on  the  authority  of  these,  several  Protestant  news- 
papers  denounced  the  work  as  false  and  malicious. 

“  Another  charge,  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
rest,  was  also  made,  not  only  by  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  papers,  but  by  several  others  at 
second  hand — viz.,  that  it  was  a  mere  copy  of  an 
old  European  work.  This  had  been  promptly  denied 
by  the  publishers,  with  the  offer  of  loo  dollars 
reward  for  any  book  at  all  resembling  it. 

“  Yet  such  is  the  resolution  of  some,  and  the 
unbelief  of  others,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
publishers  to  obtain  insertion  for  the  replies  in  the 
New  York  papers  generally,  and  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  at  Philadelphia. 

“This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  following 
article  has  been  offered  to  us,  for  publication  in 
the  Star.  It  was  offered  to  Mr.  Schneller,  a 
Roman  Priest,  and  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Dairy, 
for  insertion  in  his  paper  of  Saturday  before  last, 
but  refused,  although  written  expressly  as  an 
answer  to  the  affidavits  and  charges  his  previous 
number  had  contained.  This  article  has  also  been 
refused  insertion  in  a  Philadelphia  daily  paper, 
after  it  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  gaining  admission  for  it  into 
any  of  the  New  York  papers. 

“It  should  be  stated,  in  addition,  that  the 
authoress  of  the  book,  Maria  Monk,  is  in  New 
York,  and  stands  ready  to  answer  any  questions, 
and  submit  to  any  enquiries  put  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  desires  nothing  so  strongly  as  an 
opportunity  to  prove  before  a  court  the  truth  of 
her  story.  She  has  already  found  several  persons 
of  respectability  who  have  confirmed  some  of  the 
facts,  important  »nd  likely  to  be  attested  by  con¬ 
current  evidence ;  and  much  further  testimony  in 
her  favour  may  be  soon  expected  by  the  public. 

“  With  these  facts  before  them,  intelligent  readers 
will  judge  fr'r  themselves.  She  asks  for  in‘'«stigation, 
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while  her  opponents  deny  her  every  opportunity  to 
meet  the  charges  made  against  her.  Mr,  Schneller, 
after  expressing  a  wish  to  see  her,  to  the  publishers, 
refused  to  meet  her  anywhere,  unless  in  his  own 
house  ;  while  Mr.  Quarter,  another  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  called  to  see  her,  at  ten  o’clock  one  night, 
accompanied  by  another  man,  without  giving  their 
names,  and  under  the  false  pretence  of  being  bearers 
of  a  letter  from  her  brother  in  Montreal." 
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